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.S Berliners and the Germans in 

general delight in giving nicknames 
to their popular idols. 
are not always flattering to their owners, 


These nicknames 


Hohenzollerns less 
fortunate than the Emperor William, who 
is not afraid to popular 
sobriquet. He proved this at a regimental 
dinner at which the Duke of Connaught 
and Prince Henry were present. In the 
course of conversation, the Kaiser said : 
** They call me the Travelling Kaiser, don’t 
they ? I wonder if that’s the only nick- 
name I’ve got ?” 


and there have been 


ask for his 


Prince Henry laughed, 
and Major von Plessen, unable to control 
himself, joined him. ‘* What is it?” asked 
the Emperor. ‘‘Do you know of any 
other nickname? If so, out with it.” 
The Major mumbled something about his 
respect, but the Emperor said, ‘‘ Well, if 
you don’t want to do it to please me, I 
command you to speak!” The Major 
then confessed that the Emperor was 
known among the common soldiers as 
**Alarm Fritz,” on account of his habit 
of suddenly, in the middle of the night, 
rousing the garrison of the town in which 
he might be staying. The Emperor 
laughed heartily at this, and Prince Henry 
remarked to his brother, ‘‘ Well, you have 
a similar name in the navy! ‘The boys 
call you ‘Gondola Billy,’ for gondoling 
about, as they call it, on your ships con- 
stantly in the summer, and being every- 
and anywhere on the 
“Well,” said the Emperor, ‘those are 
three fine nicknames; but, inasmuch as 
all of them paint me as a busy man, I 
rather like them.” 


No. March 


where boats.” 
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AND EMPRESS. 

The foregoing very aptly illustrates the 
active, spirit that dominates 
William I1., German Emperor and King 


restless 


of Prussia. 
that 
thing” 


It has often been facetiously 
knows all every- 
; but there is an element of truth 
in this saying after all, for he is soldier, 


said **he about 


sailor, sportsman, musician, painter, poet, 
theatrical 
orator, and civil engineer. 


orchestral leader, manager, 
Also, he is a 
scholar of repute and a proficient linguist, 
speaking ten languages quite fluently. To 
say that he is a clever man, then, is to 
say very little, and those who deride and 
malign him the most cannot but admit 
that he is talented far above the ordinary. 
With all this, his tastes are comparatively 
simple, and 


come before everything. 


family ties and affections 
Impulsive he 
may be, and undoubtedly is, and this trait 
in his character numerous 
possibilities for adverse criticism, grave 
rebuke, and empty wit. 

The army of the German Empire had 
been brought to a high pitch of excel- 
under the rule of William I. 
William II. has followed in his grand- 
father's footsteps in this respect, and the 


has created 


lence 


organisation which is brought to bear 
upon the troops, and the care which is 
bestowed upon their equipment and train- 
ing, have produced one of the finest armies 
in Europe Of the many projects which 
the Emperor undertakes, the military one 
certainly claims the most of his attention. 
His presence with one portion or another 
of the Service is continuous, and he is 
seldom seen unless in the uniform of one 


of his perfectly drilled regiments. On the 
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accession of his Majesty he was credited 
on a wholesale scale with the desire for 
bringing these troops into active service, 
but so far the German army of the present 
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in an entirely unexpected manner. The 
following is one of numerous incidents 
which illustrate this: A little girl from 
America went to visit her uncle in Germany, 
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reign has proved itself a defensive legion 
only, with a chief who has seemed more 
anxious for peace than for warfare. Should, 
however, the Emperor ever bring his army 
into the field—an army which for years has 
been considered a model of military per- 
fection, and numbers between two and 
three million officers and men—it would of 
necessity prove a very formidable foe. 

Of the vigilance and activity displayed 
by the Emperor when paying visits of 
inspection to his troops many stories have 
been told, for he is in the habit of coming 
upon them at all hours quite unawares, and 
often has a garrison been startled with a 
sudden bugle calling ‘‘ To Arms,” or a 
sentry at a quiet outpost been electrified 
with the unexpected imperial presence. 
Nevertheless, he is very popular with the 
men, for he looks thoroughly after their 
comfort, and often shows them kindnesses 


but, on her arrival, found he was away 
serving his time with the army. With 
thoroughgoing American independence, 
she sat down and composed an epistle 
to the Emperor, telling him she had heard 
of his goodness, and would he spare her 
dear uncle from his duties a few days, 
and let him come home. This unaffected 
little note duly reached his Majesty, and 
in two or three days the uncle was officially 
informed that he might have leave of 
absence so as to spend a few days in his 
native village, or postpone his military 
duties altogether until next year. 

An efficient soldier, his Majesty is also 
a thorough sailor, quite conversant with 
the duties of a ship’s captain, and with 
the construction and mechanism of the 
vessel. Perhaps it is hardly necessary to say 
that the general efficiency of the German 
Imperial Navy is second only to that of 
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England. The Emperor's fine yacht, the 
Hohenzollern, is well known in the Solent, 
as his Majesty is in the habit of bringing 
it over for Cowes Week. It isa magnifi- 
cent vessel, painted entirely in white, with 
engines of nine thousand horse power, 
three 
Built ostensibly for pleasure, 
she yet has a full complement of modern 
guns and Krupp cannon, and is therefore 


and a crew of 


between and four 


hundred. 


quite capable of playing a very prominent 
part should warfare arise. 
the Emperor often takes a prolonged 
cruise, on such occasions mixing freely 


On this vessel 


with the men, by whom he seems to be 
very much liked—and not without reason, 
for their comfort is so thoroughly well 
looked after on board, their rations and 
quarters being of the best. Should rough 
weather arise, the Kaiser cheerfully takes 
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There isa fine 
band on board, which performs at stated 
intervals, and on week nights. 
are arranged, 
entered into 


ot some eminent preacher. 


Concerts 
and various amusements 
both by and men. 


Among the crew, in addition to the musi- 


officers 


cians, are one or two comic singers and 
dancers, whose services are in very great 
request, no one seeming to enjoy these 
performances tha. the 


himself. 


more Emperor 

When his Majesty travels by rail, he, in 
common with other monarchs, has his own 
special train. elaborate and 
luxurious in its appointments that it took 
some three years to construct, the cost of 
it being something It is 
made up of twelve cars, two of which are 
known as nursery-cars. 
fitted 


This Is so 


like 4186,0co. 


~ 


Each sleeping- 


saloon is with a bath, and the 
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his part in the duties; while on Sundays 
he is his own chaplain, reading the service 
prescribed bythe Lutheran Church, and also 
the sermon, which is usually the production 


breakfast, dining, and drawing rooms are 
all magnificently furnished ; the reception- 
saloon showing a fine collection of statuary. 
When the Emperor travels alone the 
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number of carriages is reduced, the full 
complement only being taken when the 
Empress and the children accompany the 
Kaiser. 

The principal royal palaces are at Berlin 
and Potsdam, the one at 
at the top of the Unter Linden. 
It is of large and imposing dimensions, 


Berlin being 


den 


and the greater part of it of considerable 
antiquity. 
suites of 
apartments, 
the Statu 
saloons being 
approached 
by a wide 
double _ stair- 
case ; 


There are a large number of 


several 
of these 
saloons are 
exceptionally 
fine, both for 
size and deco- 
rations, the 
grandest of 
all being the 
Throne Room 
and the White 
Room.  Fea- 
tures of these 
saloons are 
the beautiful 
rococo em- 
bellishments, 
the allegorical 
reliefs, and 
the Wenzel 
ceilings. In 
the Throne 
Room is a 
handsome 
crystal chandelier, which formerly stood 
in the Reichstag Room at Worms— 
was there, in fact, in Luther’s time, and 
that reformer stood beneath it at the 
Diet. On State occasions the display 
of plate in this saloon is wonderfully 
fine, and here is also a silver column some 


eight feet in height, which was presented 
to the Emperor William I. by the officers 
of both branches of the service. 
a magnificent private chapel of consider- 
able size, and here the Emperor and 


There is 
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Empress, with the family and suite, are in 
regular attendance every Sunday morning. 

he private apartments ofaheir Majesties 
and the and also the 
nurseries of the younger members of the 
Here the 
Hohenzollerns lead a life of much sim- 
plicity. 


elder Princes, 


family, are in another wing. 


Rising at an early hour, walks or 
drives are often taken long before the city 
inhabitants are awake ; then a plain break- 
fast is par- 
taken of, and 
the business 
matters or 
studies of the 
da y 
mence in gor vd 
It is 
hardly neces- 
Sary to say 
that the Em- 
peror is an 
extremely 
busy man, no 
single minute 
of any day 
being unoccu- 
pied ; and not 
to be won- 
dered at when 
one considers 
his various 
avocations 
and occupa- 
tions! Con- 
ferences with 
his Ministers 
are many, for 
Majesty 
takes the 
keenest _in- 
terest in all matters appertaining to the 
State, and is in the habit of thoroughly 
going into every subject brought before 
him—and, for the matter of that, subjects 
that are not brought before him. 

Since the retirement into private life of 
Prince Bismarck the Emperor has proved 
unmistakably to his people that he fully 
intends holding the reins of government. 
He is no despot, and acts honestly for the 
good of his country and people, yet he 
does not hesitate to occasionally hold 


com- 


earnest. 
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counter opinions to those who nominally 
are representatives of the masses. There 
is a laughable. story of his eldest boy, the 
Crown Prince, which is too good to be 
lost. It happened years ago, when Prince 
Bismarck had just retired. ‘The Emperor 
and Empress, with certain grave statesmen, 
were at dinner, and the 
mere 


Prince—then a 
child, but a very observant one— 
also present. This enfant terrible 
managed to electrify the company very 


was 
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thoroughly bright and merry, and more- 
over good-looking, just a perfect type of 
a united and happy family. The four 
elder Princes each joined the 
1st Guards on their tenth birthday. This 
regiment dates from the time of Frederick 
the Great, and still wears the uniform as 
In its ranks are the 
tallest men-in the country, making the boy 
officers look all the smaller by contrast. 
While the training of the boys has been 


have 


designed by him. 


1HE NEW PALACE, POTSDAM. 


effectually with a sudden and startling 


remark apropos of the occasion. ‘“‘ They 
say, father, that now you have sent Prince 
Bismarck away you will be able to tell the 
people what to do all by yourself; you 
will enjoy that, will you not?” 
does not record the answer. 
But the children are very fond of their 
father, and he of them ; indeed, there seems 
to be a perfect wealth of affection between 
them all, father, mother, and children. It 
is wonderful the number of photographs 
one sees in Berlin where the entire family 
are depicted together, and they look so 


History 


strictly military, it has in no way interfered 
with the impulsiveness and ingenuousness 
so endearing in children, and it is a pretty 
sight to see the young Princes in their 
quaint uniform give their father the correct 
military salute each morning, and then 
follow it up by a thoroughly boyish hug 
of affection. 

It is known that the German 
Emperor has endeavoured to make his 
Court one of the most splendid in Europe, 
and so its pomp and brilliancy are dazzling 
in the extreme ; yet—to use his Majesty’s 
own words—he is “never so happy as 


well 
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when dining alone with his wife.” Of the 
many distinguishing traits of a character 
of marked individuality, affection for his 
consort is the most prominent; he is, in 
fact, as absolutely devoted to her as it is 
possible to be, and his faith in her is 
By the German nation her 
Majesty is regarded as a model woman, 
for she is strong on 
domesticity dear to the traditions of the 
people. Essentially womanly, she in no 
way interferes with the politics or public 


boundless. 


those 


GERMAN EMPEROR 


points of 


AT HOME. 

Neither Emperor nor Empress delights 
in late hours, and when living in privacy— 
which is more readily obtained at Potsdam 
than at Berlin—they may often be met in 
the lanes near the New Palace, taking an 
invigorating ride before seven in the 
morning. Instead of the late dinner 
peculiar to most Courts and to society at 
large, the imperial family take theirs at 
one in the day, their last meal being the 
eighto’clock supper. This same New Palace 
is a magnificent building, new in name 





THE SANS-SOUCI PALACE, POTSDAM. 


questions of the day, but gives her chief 
attention to her husband and children, 
devoting any spare time from that and 
her necessary State duties to the further- 
ance of different charities which had been 
commenced by the late Empress Augusta, 
or in visiting children’s hospitals and 
institutions for the aged, and then filling 
up odd moments with needlework for the 
poor. To her Majesty is also mainly due 
the large increase of religious feeling 
which has been so prevalent in Germany 
the Both the Emperor 
and Empress have contributed largely to 
the Church extension movement. 


last few years. 


only, for its erection was commenced in 
1763. It was six years before the building 
was complete, and the total cost was 
£450,000. It has a frontage of nearly 
four hundred feet, and an interior com- 
prising about two hundred apartments, 
many of them being salons of large dimen- 
sions. To say that they are elegantly 
decorated is to say very little, for they 
are superb in the extreme. The Jasper 
Gallery, the Music-Saloon, the Dining- 
Hall, ball-rooms and State drawing-rooms 
may be cited as the chief examples; but 


the other saloons, though not perhaps so 
spacious, do not by any means fall short 
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THE MARBLE PALACE, POTSDAM. 


in costliness. In addition to the wealth 
of embellishment, the saloons are replete 
with works of art from all quarters of the 
globe, gathered together at immense pains 
and cost, much of it due to the efforts of 
The 


the founder, Frederick the Great. 
apartments of that monarch are of vast 
interest ; they contain many of his personal 
relics, and have always been preserved 


exactly as he left them. The worth of the 
various paintings by great masters scattered 
about the Palace can scarcely be com- 
puted, comprising, as they do, examples 
of Titian, Tintoretto, Rubens, Giordano, 
and others. One of the most remarkable 
and interesting sights of the Palace is the 
Grotto Saloon, used as a music-room : 
this is entirely inlaid with shells and 


THE CHARLOTTENBURG PALACE, 
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stones, the _ effect 
beautiful. The 
family, when in 
occupy the north wing of the Palace. 
The Palace is surrounded on _ three 
sides by wonderful gardens, where 
may be seen beautiful fountains and 
statuary. 
The adjacent Park of Sans-Souci, with 
its remarkable Palace, is also of great 


precious being 
Emperor 


residence, 


wondrously 


and his 
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NEW 


THE GROTTO SALOON, 


interest. 


This, too, owes its origin to 
Frederick the Great; but the beauty has 
been much enhanced by Frederick IV., 
who was responsible for many of the 
splendid promenades, the works of art, 


statuary, and great fountains. It is a 
remarkable sight to stand at the end of 
the centre promenade and watch the waters 
of the great fountain rising to a height of 
over one hundred feet; the six terraces, 
with the connecting flights of wide steps, 
stretching away beyond, the Palace crown- 
ing the summit. In this Palace much that 
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is personal of Frederick the Great may 
also be seen; the chief interest being, 
perhaps, centred on his music - room. 
Near to it is a fine building known as the 
Orangery, with a number of life-like 
statues facing it. This Orangery has in 
it some beautiful rooms containing famous 
paintings and a choice collection of 
statuary, in addition to exquisite ornament- 
ation of malachite and other costly 





POTSDAM, USED AS A MUSIC-ROOM, 


material. Then there is the Marble Palace, 
charmingly situated; Babelsberg and 
Charlottenburg—all of them possessing 
features of great interest which are far too 
numerous for description here. Each has 
its historic and other reminiscences, 
but perhaps the Marble Palace—where the 
Emperor and Empress passed much of 
their young married life—is the favourite, 
though not sufficiently capacious for the 
continued residence of reigning Sovereigns, 
with their requisite large suites. 
Mary SPENCER WARREN. 
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By EDWARD NOBLE. 


. TEWARD!” cried Mrs. Loftus, as 
she hurried into the 
‘*Where is the doctor?” 
“The doctor, Mum? That’s the chief. 
Why, he’s shootin’ the sun.” 


saloon. 


The Walton Castle, outward bound with 
passengers and cargo for Melbourne, was 
swinging along before the N.E. gale that 
drew breath first off the Forelands, and 
had rushed them foaming and tossing to 


“© DO TRUST THERE IS NO NEED FOR AN OPERATION?” 


“« Oh, pray ask him to come here quickly. 
My daughter has fallen down and is in 
great pain.” 

“‘ Certainly, Mum,” said the steward, as 
he departed hastily on his errand. 


the verge of the trades. A gale of wind 
on the quarter of a vessel bound south 
makes Jack’s heart gay, and the com- 
mander conversational. But for passengers, 
newly discovering the pitfalls that lie in a 
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heaving deck, the phenomenon holds fewer 
attractions. 

Mrs. Loftus had been very ill since 
leaving England, and her first visit to the 
deck ended in a contretemps. She had 
been watching, with her daughter, the 
tumbling foam stretches as the waves 
broke under the quarter of the flying 
vessel, but, growing chilly from inaction, 
and noticing Mabel’s interest had waned 
with the advent of an officer newly arrived 
in their vicinity, consented to take a walk. 
This, following the law time-honoured of 
novices, they accomplished in rushes, and 
contrived occasionally to reach the end of 
the promenade in safety. But more often 
a sly lurch sent them flying against the 
skylight, rail, or chart-house, and once 
Miss Mabel happened to ‘fetch away” 
just within reach of the officer’s arms ; all 
of which was intensely interesting to the 
girl and the officer, but scarcely so to 
Mrs. Loftus. 

They continued, however, to promenade 
until Mabel, during the temporary absence 
of her guardian, was caught by a par- 
ticularly vicious lurch, and flung igno- 
miniously across to leeward. From this 
position she was helped to her cabin, 
where she now lay on the sofa, a trifle 
paler than usual, but distinctly picturesque 
in her unaffected pose. Presently a knock 
sounded without, and the chief stepped 
into the doorway. 

‘You sent for me,” he observed, as he 
placed his sextant carefully on the deck. 
‘*T hope Miss Mabel is not hurt.” 

‘*T am so glad you have come, Doctor,” 
cried Mrs. Loftus, glancing apprehensively 
at the instrument as she spoke, ‘but I 
do trust there is no need for an operation, 
or anything of that sort ?” 

**Oh, that is quite a harmless affair,” 
said the chief, as he caught the direction 
of her look; ‘‘ besides, I am not qualified for 
surgery—I am not quite a doctor you see.” 

**Not the doctor ! 
come ? 


Then why have you 
Really, this is too bad!” cried 
Mrs. Loftus, with some annoyance. “I 
asked for the doctor plainly.” 

**We do not carry one,” said the chief. 
‘“*T generally do what is necessary in that 


Way.” 
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“Really!” said Mrs. Loftus, with a 
little gasp of dismay. 

The chief looked across at the patient, 
who was leaning back on the couch, her 
stocking off, her foot swathed in 
bandages. Miss Mabel smiled; so 


wet 
did 
the chief. 

“There is only one other doctor here,” 
he said, with a laugh, “‘ and he spoils the 
grub—er—lI should say he is the cook.” 

“And is that the reason why I have 
seen only a stewardess during my illness ?” 
gasped Mrs. Loftus. 
had been really 
happened ?” 

She lifted her hands and eyes, but the 
panelled deck her gaze encountered held 
no inspiration within its compass. 

‘“*] would have done my best, you know,” 
said the chief. ‘‘ My father happens to be 
a doctor, these things are a bit hereditary, 
and I have caught a few of the tricks.” 

“Tricks! What tricks 7” 

“Oh, if Iam in doubt, for instance, as 
to whether No. 2 or No. 3 should be 
given, I mix them, or give them alternately. 
You see, something is bound to happen 
if you practise, and note carefully the 
results.” 

Mrs. Loftus held up her hands. 

‘* But you are so—so dreadfully young,” 
she cried in astonishment. 

‘*Even a doctor must be young once,” 
said the chief. 

Mrs. Loftus was speechless; she regarded 
the officer with amazement, until a thought 
struck her. 

“But,” she cried, “the advertisement 
said the ship carried a ‘surgeon, stewardess, 
and cow.’ I shall certainly lodge a com- 
plaint with the owners.” 

‘You are quite wrong, mother,” said 
Mabel, laughing outright. ‘‘ Stewardess 
and cow, there was nothing about a 
surgeon. You forget.” 

Mrs. Loftus groaned. 

“*T am glad they left me out of it,” said 
the chief, with a smile. Then he stood 
irresolute. He scarcely knew how to 
proceed. Mrs. Loftus rather barred the 
way, but her daughter was already on the 
verge of frivolity, and quite equal to 
the emergency. Indeed, without her 


*“* Why, supposing I[ 
3? 5 


ill—what would—have 
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interference, the position would have be- 
come untenable. So she closed her eyes 
and uttered a low moan of pain. 

‘*Don’t you think,” she cried, as her 
mother turned quickly towards her, ‘that 
perhaps we are wasting the chief's time ?” 

“Perhaps,” her mother returned with a 
sigh, “‘ perhaps we are.” ‘Then crossing 
the cabin, she removed the bandages from 


her daughter’s ankle. It was a very pretty 
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“Hum!” said the chief gravely. 

* You sure there are no bones 
broken, Doctor—at least, Mr.——?” Mrs. 
Loftus questioned. 

** Stewart,” said the chief. 

‘““You are sure there 
broken, Mr. Stewart?” 


are 


are no bones 


“Oh, dear, no. 
pretty——” 


It is simply a very 


“I did not ask you that, Sir!” quoth 





**DOFS THAT HURT?” 


foot, and a delicate, blue-veined, well- 
turned ankle that rested on the crimson 
velvet couch. The chief drew near and 
looked at it critically. Then he knelt 
down and touched the soft, white skin. 

“Does that hurt, Miss Mabel?” he 
asked. 

““Not—very much, thank you,” she 
whispered. 

“Can you put your foot to the deck ?” 

“‘ Yes, I—I can do that—and,” with a 
little moue, ‘it not hurt so 
much.” 


does very 


HE ASKED. 


Mrs. Loftus hotly. “Surely it is bad enough 


” 


to be obliged to consult 

“If you had heard me out,” the chief 
interrupted calmly, as he covered the little 
white foot, ‘“‘you would have understood 
me. I was saying it is what we sailors call 
a very pretty twist.” 

“ By which you 
Loftus ironically. 

‘“* A sprain.” 

“Oh!” 

‘** A sprain,” the chief continued gravely, 
“is a rather common accident, especially 


mean?” said Mrs. 
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on board ship. Sometimes it is complicated 
by the fracture of the small ankle-bone ; 
that, however, is not the case with Miss 
Mabel.” 

‘‘T am glad to hear it,” Mrs. Loftus 
replied, somewhat mollified by the chief's 
diagnosis. 

** But,” he went on, “you must not 
apply cold water ; plenty of hot foment- 
ations, bandages, and absolute rest for a 
day or so, then we shall have Miss Mabel 
with us again.” 

Miss Mabel was smiling very prettily : it 
was obvious she did not object to the nor - 
qualified surgeon’s help. The chief, catcl.- 
ing her glance, smiled back, whereupon 
Miss Mabel blushed slightly, and the chief 
stammered in his directions to the 
stewardess, who had followed him into 
the room. 

When presently his instructions were 
complete, Mrs. Loftus accompanied him 
on.deck. 

“T am afraid you think me _ very 
ungracious,” she remarked, as they stood 
on the grating beneath the break of the 
poop, ‘‘but Mabel is young, and very 
impressionable. I am so anxious—that 
She broke off stammer- 
ing and somewhat confused. 

“Oh!” laughed the chief, ‘‘ pray don’t 
say a word. It was quite natural. You 
expected a doctor, and I came. I took the 
position as a matter of course, because 
I am used to it. I generally have some 
young lady patients on my list.” 

“But my daughter is engaged, Mr. 
Stewart.” 





is—you see 


There was a slight pause, during which 


the two stood regarding each other 
solemnly. Then the chief broke the 
silence. 

“I am not surprised,” he remarked 


steadily, “‘it would be curious if she were 
not; but, don’t you think she should wear 
a ring?” 

“Do you wear a ring?” Mrs. Loftus 
laughed merrily. 

“I am not married—or—likely to be,” 
he returned. 

“Really! They told me you were. No. 
Mabel’s affair is rather a strange one. 
She has not seen her fiancé since she was 
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ten years old; he then went to Australia. 
Now she is going out to—to marry him. 
He is not a young man. I don’t think 
girls should marry old men, as a rule, Mr. 
Stewart, but Mabel’s case is rather unique, 
what do you think 7 ” 

“T am afraid I haven’t thought much 
about it; offhand I should say she has no 
chance of happiness. May and December, 
you know. How can one expect it?” 

‘“*T was sure you would say that,” said 
Mrs. Loftus, as she watched him critically, 
‘‘any young man would. Do you know,” 
she went on, “I think it a pity you are not 
married, Mr. Stewart. I should feel so 
much—that is—it would be such a safe- 
guard, don’t you think ?” 

“Do think he questioned 
almost hotly ; ‘“‘don’t you consider a man’s 
honour should be sufficient safeguard? I 
beg your pardon, I am afraid you will now 
think me rude. But I must run away or I 
shall miss the sun.” 


you so?” 


Two days later the ship was shimmering 
through the kinder seas of the N.E. trades, 
and a softer breeze held the canvas sleep- 
ing. Night had fallen upon a day of 
exquisite idleness, and now a great orange 
disc crept slowly through the eastern haze, 
as the moon commenced her slow journey 
through heavens lit solely by countless 
gleaming stars. The ship swept on with 
the steady, undulating swing of an accom- 
plished skater, and down in the shadow 
of the ballooning crossjack, a girl lay 
couched on a long deck-chair amid a nest 
of rugs. 

The wind singing softly through the 
high rigging, the swirl of the waters rush 
ing past the babbling scuppers, and the 
long, long song of mother ocean, breathed 
in her ears where she lay and lulled her 
with their dreamy influence. 
were closed; 


Mabel’s eyes 
she had appeared to be 
asleep when her mother left her some 
time before. But now, as someone came 
up the ladder, her small hand fluttered 
out to meet his. 

‘Well! you have kept out of the way, 
Mr. Stewart!” she cried, with laughing 
eyes. ‘‘ What was the use of me falling 
down to get you away from that awful 
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Edgecombe girl ? You have hardly looked 
at me since. _ I think you are horrid!’ 

‘Did you slip on purpose, Mabel ?” he 
questioned quickly. 

“Yes; could I attract 
attention when mother was watching me 
so dreadfully.” 

“*T never thought of that ?” he remarked 
softly. 


‘“*Of course 


how else your 


you didn’t ! Men are so 


F-REASON 





*I THINK IT 


things. 
But,” she went on more seriously, “I 


silly — they never see through 
would never have told you, Harry, if you 
had only kept your promise. You said 
you would take care of me only all the 
Are the Edgecombe 
beautiful — Mr. 


voyage, and now 
girl’s 
Stewart ?” 


‘ 


eyes =~ SO very 


‘Yours are beautiful,” he returned with 
a sigh; ‘‘ too beautiful 
** And yet you have kept me waiting two 


whole days! Oh, Harry!” she whispered, 
March 
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leaning towards him, “ how I have waited 
for you! I was afraid something had 
happened, and you would not come.” 
‘**T ought net to be here, Mab. 


I wouldn't 


I swore 


come again,” he returned 
shamedly. 
* Do mean it, Harry —is that 
truth ?” she questioned nervously. 
“Darling, I am afraid it is truth. 


have no business here.” 


you 





IS DELIGHTFULLY FAIR.” 


‘*Then mother has told you.” 

** Yes, she certainly has told me.” 

‘* But it is not true—TI said so in my note 

Can you not trust me, Harry ?” 
“Mab, I want to trust you, but your 

mother's statement is diametrically opposed 

What am I to believe ?” 

**Believe me,” 


to-day. 


to yours. 
she pleaded wistfully. 
“When I was talking with your mother, 
I said a man’s honour should safeguard 
him against such pitfalls as she suggested,” 
he raged. ‘‘ What would you have me do?” 
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‘“‘ Harry, you said—you—loved—me.” 
‘‘And sol do. God knows I do!” 
“And I love you, my dear,” she cried, 

as she flung her arms about his neck. 

‘“*So please don’t let us bother any more 

about problems.” 

““T can never meet your mother again, 
Mabel,” he whispered. 

‘‘ Never mind mother, dear, you have 
me. Harry!” she continued, noting his 
serious look, ‘‘do you really want me to 
marry my fiancé, as mother calls him? Do 
you really? Are you tired of me? Don’t 
you believe me when I tell you I hate him, 
that I never pretended to love him, that I 
am not engaged to him, and that it has 
all grown out of mother’s anxiety for me 
to marry a rich man? Oh, won’t you 
believe me?” she went on, with an 
ominous catch in her voice; ‘“‘ can’t you 
believe me, and forget—forget—that other 
nonsense ?” 

‘**Hush, Mab!” he interposed, catching 
“Hush ! 
believe you—indeed—indeed I do!” 

‘“There! Now you are my own sailor- 
boy again,” she cried, stopping his ex- 
planation with delighted accents. ‘I 
like you ever so much better when you 
talk like that—it is so much easier than 
bothering about problems.” 

‘“* But what about a man’s honour?” he 
questioned, slowly falling under the in- 
fluence of her bright eyes. 

“Do you love me, Mr. Stewart?” She 
smiled with a pretty gesture of humility. 

“How can. I help it?” he returned, as 
a flush grew across his face. 
me! How can I help it?” 

“I don’t want you to help it,” she 
laughed. ‘* Oh, Harry,” she continued 
more seriously, ‘‘ how could you think of 
giving me up? 


her in his strong arms. I do 


‘**God help 


How could you let me go 
away after I had promised to be yours for 
ever and Do you think I could 
forget? Do you think the memory of 


ever ? 
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your love would not always be creeping in 
between me and my husband, and that 
some day life would become too awful, and 
I should go out to hide myself and my 
misery for ever ?” 

‘Ves, dear, I know it would be so. I 
knew there could be nothing but a blank 
wall between us two after to-night,” he 
returned, catching the infection of her 
earnest tones. ‘I knew it all, but a 

“Stop, Harry, stop! You are coming 
to ‘but’ again,” she cried, all trace of 
anxiety vanished, and merrily interrupting 
him by placing her hand across his lips, 
“and that, you know, means problem, 
which is done with. No, Harry!” as he 
attempted further speech, ‘ indeed it is 
not fair!” 

“T think it is delightfully fair,” said the 
chief, as he kissed her hand. 

“That was very prettily done. Now 
you are a good boy, and I love you—but 
you have—forgotten 

She looked up into his face, her lips 
framed for kissing. 

“What am I to say?” 


fascinated. 
** Say ! 











he pleaded, 
Say nothing. Kiss me!” 

** But i 

‘*No, dear—not but—only kiss me!” 

The moon had risen above the distant 
foreyard, and now threw a shaft of light 
across the deck where they stood, and in 
the silence that fell, a voice wailing from 
the depths of the saloon staircase called, 
as everyone on board ship calls. 

** Stew—ard! Stew—ard!” 

Te a, 





‘** Have you seen my daughter ? 
find her anywhere.” 

“* Your daughter, Mum! Oh, to be 
sure! Miss Mabel ? Yes’m; she’s on 
the poop, right aft. I saw her a while ago, 
feedin’ the Mollyhawks.” 

Mrs. Loftus sighed. So did the chief. 
So also did Miss Mabel. 


I can’t 










MURDERED STATESMEN 


By 


HOSE of us who are accustomed to 
think with complacency what an 
exceedingly civilised century we have had 
the privilege to live in would probably 
alter their tone considerably did they 
reflect upon the number of “‘ men of light 
and leading ” who have met their death by 
the pistol or the dagger of the assassin. As 
a matter of fact, in spite of the strides the 
world has made during the last hundred 
years in science, art, and learning gener- 
ally, the harvest of crime of this descrip- 
tion has been no less prolific than in pre- 
ceding centuries. We educate, we refine, 
we teach, but still the elemental passions 


of human nature remain virtually as they 
were in primitive ages. 
it were, covered by a thin veneer, which is 
quite powerless to bear any great strain ; 


They are only, as 


such 
is 


when any 


covering 


strain arises the outer 
broken through, and the 
primitive man, in all his uncouth naked 
ness, stands revealed to our gaze. 

That really is the lesson taught us by a 
consideration of the circumstances attach- 
ing to the murders of statesmen during the 
present century. In one essential they 
differ radically from similar crimes com- 
mitted in earlier days. For the latter— 
though we do not seek to palliate them on 
that account—were in numberless cases 
inspired by motives in themselves not 
ignoble, and occasionaliy lofty; while the 
former have, with perhaps one or two 
exceptions, been the outcome either of 
private malice run to madness or cold- 
blooded political antagonism. There is, 
indeed, in scarcely an instance, any element 
of the romantic in these stories. We can 
speak of no Charlotte Cordays—young, 
beautiful, and good—whose plea that she 
was “‘ ridding the world of a monster,” has 
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made her for all time an object of sorrow- 
ing admiration rather than of loathing or 
disgust ; no high-minded and _ spirited 
young man like Felton, who, if we are to 
believe the chroniclers, thought that by 
murdering Buckingham he would be doing 
both a public service and avenging out- 
raged and betrayed innocence. 

Spencer Perceval, who met his fate in 
1812 at the early age of fifty-two, was the 
victim of a virtual madman. 
not 


Perceval was 
a man of first-class abilities, but 
besides being upright and straightforward, 
he was possessed of a sprightly air and 
manners, which appear to have endeared 
him to all with whom he came into contact. 
He started life at the Bar, and, it is said, 
first came to the notice of Pitt owing to an 
anonymous pamphlet he wrote upon the 
Constitutional question involved during the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings. From 
that time he rose rapidly, obtaining Crown 
briefs in many important trials. Among 
others, those of Thomas Paine and Horne 
Tooke. In 1812 (the year of his death) 
he was First Lord of the Treasury, and 
seemed destined for a still higher position. 
His death was really due to a mistake on 
the part ofthe assassin. John Bellingham, 
a bankrupt, whose troubles and anxieties 
had culminated in a disordered brain, had 
long had a grievance against the Govern- 
ment, mainly due to the refusal of the 
English Ambassador in St. Petersburg to 
interfere with the course of Russian law 
under which he had been arrested. 
Bellingham applied to Minister after 
Minister for redress of what he conceived 
to be an injustice, but his claims would 
appear to have been quite unjustifiable, and 
all his petitions were met by a decided 
negative. The unhappy man brooded over 
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his troubles until he became firmly con- 
vinced that the authorities were in league 
against him. In his frenzy he made up 
his mind to kill the man whom he con- 
ceived to be the author of his troubles, 
and on Monday, May 11, 1812, arrived at 
the Lobby of the House of Commons 
with the avowed intention of shooting 
Lord Leveson-Gower, the late Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg. Whether he was un- 
acquainted with that nobleman’s personality 
or whether his hatred for the individual 
turned into a wild, unreasoning fury 
against each and every member of what 
he regarded as a despotic and tyrannous 
Administration, will probably never be 
known, but on Perceval’s arrival, Belling- 
ham fired at him almost point-blank, and 
shot him through the body. 


bef re 


Perceval died 
airive upon the 
The plea of insanity was set up 
upon Bellingham’s behalf, but it availed 
nothing. 


a doctor could 
scene. 


He was tried on May 15 and 
hanged on the 18th, only a week thus 
elapsing between the commission of the 
crime and the execution of the assassin. 


Sixty years afterwards all England 
mourned the loss of a statesman whose 
labours have set an ineradicable mark 


upon our great dependency in the East. 
Richard Southwell Bourke, sixth Earl of 
Mayo, was a man whose abilities were 
generally recognised. A moderate Con- 
servative, he was appointed Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India by Disraeli in 
1869, and although the Ministry had 
already resigned, the new Government, 
under Mr. Gladstone, did not interfere 
with the appointment. Mayo only held 
his office for about three years, but he did 
an immense amount of work. He laboured 
hard to bring the relations between British 
India and the bordering States upon a 
satisfactory footing, and he thoroughly took 
in hand the finances of India. He did much 
to develop the resources of the country ; 
developed the railway system, and did all 
that lay in his power to encourage agricul- 
ture and the education of the Mohammedan 


populace. He was struck down at the 
height of his usefulness by a convict 
named Shere Ali, when on an official 


visit to the penal settlement of Fort Blair, 
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in the 


Andaman Islands. There was no 
particular motive for the act, unless it was 
a mere blind hatred for the governing race. 
The high estimation in which Mayo was 
held is fittingly shown by the note from 
the Queen to the Government of India, 
transmitted through the Secretary of State, 
in which 
which 


her Majesty deplores the act 
suddenly deprived all 
classes of her subjects of India of the 
able, vigilant, and impartial rule of one 
who so faithfully represented her as Viceroy 
of her Eastern Empire.” 
fifty at 

The two foregoing were the acts of 
private individuals, and had little political 
significance. Now we have to turn to a 
deed for which a whole political party was 
indirectly responsible. The Parnell Com- 
doubtless Nation- 
alist members of the House of Commons 
from direct complicity in the series of 
outrages and barbarities which culminated 
in the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish 
and Mr. Burke. But it did not absolve 
them morally from the guilt of actions 
perpetrated by men who had carried into 
effect their precepts. 


has ‘‘so 


He was barely 
the time of his death. 


mission absolved the 


To get an adequate 
idea of the series of events which led up 
to the foul deed committed in Phcenix 
Park, Dublin, on May 6, 1882, it would 
be necessary to deal with the history of 
the ‘ Invincibles” 
viously. 


for several years pre- 
That, though an oft-told story, 
would still bear repetition, but, unfortu- 
nately, to do it justice would require many 
times the space at the writer’s disposal. 
The two victims were both men of high 
character and unblemished 
The ‘“ Invincibles” 


reputation. 
had against them no 
private spite, and the murder was merely 
the outcome of the mad hatred they 
cherished against the Government and its 
representatives. Of Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish they knew nothing more than that he 
was the newly appointed Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, and, in fact, as it afterwards 
transpired, his death was wholly unpre- 
meditated. The second son of William 
Cavendish, seventh Duke of Devonshire, 
he was an amiable man and a conscientious 
and painstaking, but by no means brilliant, 
politician. He was born in 1829, and 
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from 1859 to 1864 was private secretary to 
Lord Granville. He entered the House 
of Commons in 1865; was private secre- 
tary to Mr. Gladstone from July 1872 to 
1873, then became a Junior Lord of the 
['reasury, which office he held till the 
resignation of the Ministry. From April 
1880 to May 1882 he was Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury. In the latter vear he was 
appointed Chief Secretary for Ireland, and 
was formally installed in Dublin, in suc- 
cession to Mr. W.E. Forster,on May 6. The 


same evening, while walking in Phcenix 


LORD FREDERICK CAVENDISH. 


Park with Mr. Burke (the Under-Secretary), 
he and his companion were set upon by 
men who had stationed themselves there 
for the purpose, and stabbed to death. 


There is not a shadow of doubt that 
the intention of the ‘ Invincibles” was 
only to kill Mr. Burke, who had been con- 
nected with “The Castle” for thirty-five 
years. Originally a supernumerary clerk 
in the office of the Lord Lieutenant’s 
Chief Secretary, he had worked his way 
up until in 1869 he was appointed to the 
Under-Secretaryship. Doubtless, in his 
various official positions he had incurred 
the enmity of the “ Invincibles” ; indeed, 
during those stormy there 


years was 
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scarcely a Government official who had 
not. At all events, their intention was to 
murder him, and it was only through his 
being accompanied by Lord Frederick 
Cavendish on that fatal evening that the 
iatter was also despatched. Indeed, it is 
exceedingly doubtful whether he was even 
recognised by the conspirators. 

After infinite pains and difficulties, the 
murderers were brought to justice. The 
dastardly deed caused a thrill of loathing 
to pass through the civilised world, and 
in England indignation raised to 
fever-pitch. As week after weck went by 
and the murderers were still at large, hope 
of their being ultimately apprehended grew 
fainter and fainter. The task of the 
police was one of great difficulty and 
danger, for such was the terror in which 
the ‘‘Invincibles’ held that the 
utmost difficulty was experienced in in- 


was 


were 


ducing witnesses of their movements to 
forward. But ultimately justice 
triumphed: Carey, one of the conspirators, 
though not an actual participator in the 
crime, turned informer, 
actors in this wicked and useless crime 
were fittingly punished. The principals 
were hanged, others sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment. The man who 
was said to have planned and controlled 
the whole business, and who was known 
as ‘‘ Number One,” 


come 


and the chief 


escaped and went to 
America, but his precise identity has never 
been fully established, though many mem- 
bers of the Irish-American Fenian party 
have laid claim to the doubtful distinction. 
In spite of the utmost precautions to safe- 
guard the life of Carey, he met the fate so 
often meted out to the informer. His life 
was declared forfeit by the ‘ Invincibles” ; 
the organisation despatched trusty agents 
to watch him and dog his movements; 
and eventually he was tracked down, and 
the doom pronounced against him carried 
into effect. 

The motives which inspired the murderer 
of the greatest of America’s Presidents ( pace 
Washington though 
of course inadequate, sufficiently obvious. 
his hatred of 
slavery; he fell by the hand of a fanatical 
anti-Abolitionist. Lincoln virtually was 


worshippers) were, 


Lincoln owed his rise to 
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struck down at the moment of his triumph, 
on the day which had witnessed the con- 
summation of his lifelong work. In 1864, 
in spite of all the efforts of his opponents, 
he was re-elected to the Presidency, and 
early in the following year it became 
apparent that, after four years of interne- 
cine strife, the long-wished-for peace was 
about to arrive. Grant and Sherman had 
just defeated Lee and Johnston, and on 
April 13, 1865, Richmond surrendered, 
and Lincoln entered it in triumph. The 
next day he 

attended a 
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of his conscientious efforts to check the 
bribery and corruption which has so long 
disgraced political life in America. The 
spoils to the victors—that was the motto of 
Republicans and Democrats alike. It was 
regarded as a matter of course that official 
posts should be given in return for votes. 
Guiteau was one of the hungry crowd who 
were disappointed and angered by the 
President’s rectitude, and he revenged 
himself by taking the President’s life 
Alexandre Berthier, Prince of Neuchatel, 
Wagram, and 
Marshal of 





performance 
at Ford’s 
Theatre, 
Washington, 
where he was 
shot by an 
actor named 
Wilkes Booth. 
The President 
died the next 
day, and 
Wilkes, 
though he 
escaped at the 
time, was shot 
in a barn a 
few days later. 
Though Lin- 
coln’s career 
ended at the 
com paratively 
early age of 











the French 
Empire, was 
born at Ver- 
sailles in 175 3. 
He entered 
thearmy early, 
and fought 
with Lafayette 
in the Ameri- 
can War of In- 
dependence. 
During the 
Revolution he 
quickly rose 
to distinction. 
He was Chief 
of the Staff in 
the Army of 
Italy, and in 
1798 he 
entered with 
his army the 








fifty-six, his 
work was al- 
ready done. 
Had he lived to man’s allotted span, he 
could hardlv have done more. All his 
life had been spent in the steadfast 
endeavour to serve his country, and we 
have but to turn to the history of the 
American people to see how conscientiously 
and ably he carried out the task he had set 
before him. When he fell his work was 
done; he had beheld the fruits of his 
labour. One can hardly find it in one’s 
heart to regret that he was stricken down 
at the zenith of his fame. 

President Garfield, whe was shot by 
Charles Guiteau in 1881, was the victim 


PRESIDENT 


Papal Terri- 
tory, and pro- 
claimed the 
Republic of Rome.  Berthier was with 
Napoleon in Egypt, and in most of his sub- 
sequent campaigns, the latter having a very 
high opinion of his military ability, as is 
shown by the fact that he not only admitted 
him to his confidence, but often asked his 
advice and acted upon it. When Napoleon 
fell, Berthier submitted to Louis XVIIL., 
who treated him not ungenerously, per- 
mitting him to remain Peer and Marshal. 
Berthier’s position was rendered exceed- 
ingly delicate owing to the fact that from 
Elba Napoleon made advances to him. 
Honourably, he refrained from responding ; 


LINCOLN. 
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at the same time, he could not bring 
himself to betray his old master, and as 
a natural both and 
Napoleon regarded him as a traitor. How 
he met with his death remains something 
of an enigma to this very day. On July 1, 
1815, he surveyed with shame from his 
window the spectacle of the Russian troops 
marching over the frontier of his beloved 
France, and some say that, overcome with 
grief, he threw himself out and was killed. 
Other authorities, however, have it that he 
was flung out, 
and this seems 
the most pro- 
bable. 

It is only 
three short 
years 


consequence, Louis 


ago 
all 
Europe joined 
with France in 
mourning for 
her murdered 
President. 
Marie Fran- 
¢ois Sadi 
Carnot, son of 
that Carnot 
the 
“Organiser of 
¥retery” 
played such a 
prominent 
part in the 
Revolution, 


since 


who, as 


born in 
1837, and was 
by profession 


was 


a civil engineer. He was by no means a 
genius, but a man of integrity and cha- 


racter, and possessed of a kindness of 


heart and suavity of demeanour which won 
for him the almost affectionate regard of 


He 


been 


many of his political opponents. 
became President (after having 

Minister of Finance in the Brisson and 
Freycinet Cabinets) on June 24, 1894, and 
was the same year stabbed by an Italian 
Anarchist named Santo, who managed to 
get close to him on the pretext of present- 
ing a petition while driving through the 
streets of Lyons. Rarely has there beena 
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more unprovoked and wanton crime, and 
rarely has there been a more universal 
burst of execration than when the news of 
the tragedy became known far and wide. 
Santo had no personal grievance against 
his victim: he killed Carnot because 
Carnot was a symbol of the Government 
against which his mad doctrines had led 
him to swear eternal war. 

Conte Pellegrino Rossi was in some 
respects a remarkable man, and no less 
remarkable was his career. He was 
born in 1787, 
studied law at 
Pisa, and 
practised at 
the Bar at 
Bologna. 
When Murat 
was oOver- 
thrown in 
1814, he be- 
came fired 
with the pro- 
ject of giving 
freedom to 
Italy, and in 
consequence 
had to flee 
into Switzer- 
land. For a 
time he settled 
in. Geneva, 
where he rose 
to eminence ; 
he became a 
member of the 
Council and 
deputy to the 
Diet, where he drew up the report on the 
revision of the Swiss Federal Constitution, 
with which his name has ever since been 
inseparably associated. In 1833, having 
the spell of the French 
doctrinaires, he went to Paris, became 
Professor of Political Economy, and in 
1845 was sent as Ambassador to Rome. 


GARFIELD. 


come under 


In Rome he soon became a 
Pius IX. became Pontiff in 1846 by his 
years afterwards the 
revolutionary movement came to a head 
in Piedmont, and he threw himself into 
it with the utmost zeal. And then, with 


power. 


influence. Two 
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the victories of Radetzky, came the first 
check in what had hitherto been an extra- 
ordinarily successful career. For a while 
he languished, humiliated and neglected. 
Afterwards, beset on every side, both Pope 
and Quirinal made urgent appeals to him 
for help, and not in vain. He became 
Prime Minister, and worked assiduously 
to secure freedom for the Roman people 
and peace for Italy. But on Nov. 14, 1848, 
he was stabbed, and immediately after- 
wards Pius IX. had to seek refuge at Gaeta. 
man 

whose motives ap- 


Rossi was a 
pear to have been 
ever of the purest. 
He was stabbed 
by an unknown 


Roman, probably 


from purely parti- 
motives. 
Doubtless he had 
incurred theenmity 
of many in Rome 
\ efforts to 
keep out the House 


san 


by his 


of Savoy and to 
form a confedera- 
tion of Italian 
Princes with the 
Pope as President. 
Time has shown 
that he was mis- 
taken—that his 
idea was wild and 
impracticable, and 
has borne out the 
contention of 
those who regarded the union under 
the House of Savoy as the only manner 
in which freedom for Italy might be 
secured. 

Count Capo d’Istrias came of a family 
which, though it had been the 
fourteenth century settled at Corfu (where 
he was born in 


since 


776), originally came from 
For 
some time he held a high position in the 
Ionian Isles, after which he became at- 


the Illyrian town of Capo d’Istria. 


tached to the Russian diplomatic service. 
He worked strenuously in order to secure 
the separation of Greece from Turkey ; and 
in 1828, the year of Greek independence, 
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he was elected President for seven years 
of the newly formed Republic. 
not to see out the term of his appointment. 
Though a fairly intelligent and prescient 
man, he had imbibed, as was perhaps only 
natural, the autocratic ideas which have 
always prevailed in Russia. The Greeks, 
fresh from their struggle against Turkish 
tyranny, were not inclined to submit to a 
The new President's 
and 


He was 


Russian despotism. 
severity excited great discontent, 
ultimately he was stabbed in a church at 
Nauplia in 1831 
In those 
seething countries 
of South - Eastern 
Europe 
statesmen 
fallen by the hand 
of the assassin. Of 


ever- 


many 
have 


these the most im- 
portant — and at 
the same time the 
most recent— was 
Stambuloff, 
was stabbed and 
shot at Sofia on 
yaLy 15; 139 5. 
Stambuloff, the 
“Bismarck of 
Bulgaria,” 
patriot if ever there 
was one. 


who 


was a 


He was 
born in 1855, and 
so bad barely ar- 
rived at middle 
life when struck 
down, but he left 
his mark upon his country and upon Europe. 
Educated originally for the Russian Church, 
in 1875, when the insurrection broke out in 
Bosniaand Herzegovina,he becamea Rulgar 
revolutionary, and served as a volunteer in 


Proto by Pierre Petit, Paris. 
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the Russian army during the Russo-Turkish 
war. Afterwards he became one of the 
chiefs of the Liberal party in Bulgaria, and 
was President of the Sobranje from 1884 tu 
1886. When Prince Alexander abdicated, 
he escorted him to the frontier, and, 
with Karaveloff and Mutkeroff, was nomin- 
ated Regent. He was always opposed to 
the interference of Russia in the internal 
affairs of his country, and his aim was first 





MURDERED 


to make her independent of the Porte, and 
ultimately to get her raised to the dignity 
of an independent European State. There 


M. STAMBULOFF. 


unfortunately seems small reason to doubt 
that it was this atttude which brought 
about his death. It that the 
attack upon 
revenge by persons for grievances they 
had_ suffered during his but 
this explanation hardly tallies with the 
known Prince may 
not have directly been responsible for 
the but that he morally 
guilty of it can hardly be disputed. After 
quitting office Stambuloff was not allowed 
to leave the country, and he seems to have 
cuessed what was to be his fate, for only a 
couple of months previously he is reported 
to have said, when discussing the future, 
‘*T shall be murdered.” The feeling that 
Prince Ferdinand countenanced the con- 
spiracy was heightened by his conduct 
when the deed was done. He treated the 
matter almost with levity, and forbade his 
‘‘ faithful servants ” to attend the funeral. 
Juan Prim was a man of considerable 
talent, but he can hardly be said to have 
been a statesman of the first order. He 
was born at Catalonia in 1814, and enter- 


was said 


him was the 
régime, 
Ferdinand 


facts. 


crime, was 


ing the army, he rose rapidly, becoming 
General, Marshal, and Marquis. In politics 


STATESMEN 


outcome of 


OF THE CENTURY. 

he took the Progressist side and placed 
himself in active opposition to Espartero. 
Having been at the head of the unsuccess- 
ful insurrecuonary attempt in 
was forced to flee his country. 
England, 
Brussels, continuing to guide the move- 


1866, he 
He took 
refuge first in afterwards in 
ment which ultimately overthrew Isabella 
in 1868. He then returned 
War Minister 
Serrano, however, 
head of the being 
practically Dictator. He was not long to 
Probably with the idea of still 
keeping affairs under his own control, he 


home, and 


became under Serrano. 


was only nominally 
Government, Prim 
remain so. 


secured the election of Amadeo—an Italian 
King. This 


many of his own 


action aroused 
party to 


Prince —as 
even anger, 
while as for his opponents, they openly 
threatened and menaced him. The upshot 
of the that he was shot on 


Dec. 28, 1870, as he 


furore was 


was leaving the 
Cortes, dying from the wound two days 
later. Concerning his assassin, history is 
On the one hand, it is 


stated that the assassin was a member of 


not very positive. 


Photo by Debas, Madrid. 
CANOVAS DEL CASTILLO, PREMIER OF SPAIN. 
the victim’s own party; on the other, that 
he was an adherent of the old royal line. 
Last year, within the space of little 
more than a fortnight, two statesmen fell 
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by the hand of the ‘assassin. On Aug. 8 
Sefior Canovas del Castillo, the Spanish 
Premier, was shot at the baths of Santa 
Agueda; on the 25th fell Senor Borda, 
President of the Republic of Uruguay. 
Concerning the murder of the latter there 
are few details 
of interest to 
relate. The 
assassin was a 
young officer of 
the Uruguayan 
army, the 
crime was in- 
spired by per- 
sonal hatred. 
The President 
was shot while 
leaving the 
cathedral at 
Monte Video, 
where he _ had 
attended the 
religious cere- 
monies in 
nection with the 
national féte, 
which is held to 


and 


con- 


commemorate 
the recognition 
of Uruguayan 
independence 
by the ‘Treaty 
of August 1828. 
A lamentable 
scene occurred 
after the 


mission of 


com- 
the 
The 
present 
have 


crime. 
officers 
seem to 
in a moment of ordered their 
men to charge the This they 
did with fixed bayonets, with the result 
that people killed and 
many The murder of the 
Spanish Senor Canovas, 
was shot in the presence of his wife, like 
Carnot 
instance 


lost their heads, and 


panic 
crowd. 
several were 
wounded. 
Premier, who 


the assassination of three years 


previously, furnishes an of the 


MURDERED STATESMEN OF THE 


DON JUAN IDIARTE BORDA, 
PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF URUGUAY. 


CENTURY. 


murder of a statesman for no other reason 
than a mad hatred of the governing classes 
and Government itself. Canovas may 
have been a rather tyrannous and dictatoria! 
statesman, but he was nothing if not a 
patriot, and all that he did was the out- 
come of his 
desire to serve 
the best inter- 
ests of Spain. 
His murder 
speaks for the 
growth of the 
Anarchist move- 
ment in our 
midst. Formerly, 
as has 
already said, the 
murder of a 
statesman was 
the outcome of 
personal _ spite, 
political 
animosity, or 


been 


occasionally of 


genuine though 
mistaken 
patriotism; the 
blind hatred of 
a section of mal- 
contents, whose 
lazy and worth- 
habits are 
usually respons- 
ible for their 
poverty and 
against 

rulers 


less 


misery, 
political 
in general, is a 
growth of quite 
Or perhaps it might be 
safer to say that only in recent years 
has it taken to itself in 
the form of and 
may 
silence for 
In any case, the un- 
deniable existence and manifestation of the 
feeling are not one of the least remark- 
able features of the age in which we live. 


recent years. 
manifesting 
unprove ked 
aught we 


violence 
outrage; for know, it 
been smouldering in 
generations past. 


have 
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By STANDISH O’GRADY. 


HAT I am about to relate [ quoth 

my friend Ralph Randon in one 

of his story-telling moods] took place 

when I was fourteen years old and home 

for the Christmas holidays. I saw a sight 

then which will remain stamped upon my 

memory with all the clearness of visuality as 

long as Iamalive, and possibly toall eternity, 

for I think you know I hold with those who 
maintain that the soul forgets nothing. 

On the morning after my return my 
father, though the weather was wild and 
threatening, ordered the mare and trap to 
the hall door and drove off towards the 
hills, taking me with him. I did not know 
his purpose in this unseasonable jaunt 
along muddy roads and under dripping 
trees, nor did I ask him. I knew pretty 
well why he took me with him. It was to 
question me, which he did pretty sharply 
too, concerning my last “ half.” 

I stood much in awe of my father in 
those days. He was a man, if ever there 
were such, of a strong mind in a strong 
body, was of a very active habit, and very 
masterful and imperative in all his ways. 
In a short time, for the long-legged mare 
went at a wild rate, we entered a dismal- 
looking glen in the hills—dismal even in 
summer, and to-day looking its dreariest 
and worst. 

We drew up before a cabin, the door of 
which, facing the roadway, was shut, but 
from the interior came strains of a con- 
certina rather well played. I followed my 
father round the house to the other door, 
which was open. As you know, they keep 
doors shut according to the 
direction from which the wind blows. 

Within I saw a very big man sitting 
before the fire, and surrounded by his 
family, one of whom, a boy of my own 
age, was playing the concertina. 


open or 


I knew him at oncc—his name was 
Donal Du, or Black Donal. He was ina 
sense the butcher of the country-side, and 
used to appear at ‘“‘ The Beeches ”—our 
place—every Christmas, as long as I can 
remember. It was his annual function to 
kill our Christmas pig. This year, how- 
ever, he had refused to come, and had 
even sworn at my father’s messenger. 

As we entered, I saw his wife sitting 
beside him, with her hand on his knee; a 
grown-up daughter stuod behind his chair. 
He sat with his head drooped between his 
hands, while his whole attitude suggested 
grief and despondency. When he heard my 
father’s voice raised in sharp interrogation 
and rebuke, he stood up. I have seldom 
seen a bigger man. As he rose to his full 
height, I thought he would put his head 
through the roof of the little cabin. “ Mr. 
Randon, Sir,” he said; and with a certain 
natural “it’s meself that 
sorry to disappoint a gentleman, more 
especial a gentleman who has stood me 
friend more nor once nor twice. Sure | 
was not right at all when the gossoon cem 
to me last night. I'll tell you all about 
it, Sir. Ere yesterday I was coming up out 
of Dunkelly, and *twas nightfall, and my 
mind running on all the fine killing jobs I 
had on this Christmas, with you, Sir, and 
with the neighbours, and I, all the time, 
singing or joking and as pleasant as you 
please. Well, Sir, I cem to the bend of 
the road at the mouth of the glen. There’s 
cunnockawn {small hillock] there, and a 


dignity, was 


ring of crag-hazels around it, and the same 
is the lonesomest part of the whole road. 


‘“And though I used to be hearing 
stories about that cunnockawn all my life, 
being born and bred here, and me father 
before me, sorra the unlucky thing I ever 
seen or heared there afore this, man or 
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baste, woman or divil. I wasn’t wan little 
bit frettened be raison of the place, for me 
spirits were extra usual high and I was as 
bould as a lion, Sir. I seen something 
come out of the 

cunnockawnand 

make 
me. 


towards 
Says I to 
it, ‘ Faix, you’re 
the 
soart of a baste 


quarest 


I ever set 
on.’ It 
only a pig, 


eye 
was 
your honour, 
but bigger nor 
pig 
seen, and 


any ever 
that 
thin and leggv 
you'd think she 
was a grey- 

She 


as 


hound. 
was white 
chalk, too, and 
same as if she 
was dead, 
scalded, and 
scoured, only 
her 
like 


fire, and there 


eyes were 


c ALL 
coals. of 


was something like a crown on her, and 
all around and about her there wasa light; 
and now it was that I 
airnest. 


was frettened in 


“Sir, she stood right over me out on 
the road, and says she to me, as plain as 
I’m Sir—‘ Donal 
Du,’ says she, ‘I’m the queen of the pigs. 
I’m come out of the country where the 
dead live for to give you fair warning that 
if you don’t stop this practice of killing my 
people, who are the knowingest and the 
most like Christians of all bastes, your end 
will come quick and sudden, and till the 
Day of Judgment you ’Il never lack a dead 
pig to be waiting on you and haunting 
you, whether you’re awake or asleep, and 
whether you’re alive or dead!’ And with 
that she turns and goes again into the fort. 

‘** And how I cem home after that, Sir, I 
can’t tell.” 

‘* Blamed 


spaking to you now, 


nonsense!” cried my father, 


THE TIME SINGING OR JOKING 
AS YOU PLEASE, 


BLACK DONAL. 


stamping with his foot. ‘It was all drink, 

man. ‘loo much whisky, and that bad. 

*T was all drink and a disordered imagina- 

tion. Don’t be a fool; knock off drink and 

don’t knock off 

an honest 

occupation. 

Everyone can 

see spirits if he 

drinks _ spirits 

enough. And 

now with 

your coat, and 

I’ll drive you 

down to ‘ The 

The 

scalding - water 

is bubbling in 

the boiler and 

the pig in the 

pen, and every- 
thing ready.” 

My father 

spoke as if 

opposition to 

his will was 

quite out of 

the question. 

Said Donal 

slowly, ‘ I’ll go 

with you, Sir. 

*twas only a fancy or a drame, as 


on 


Beeches.’ 


AND AS PLEASANT 


Maybe 


they do keep telling me; only I seen her 
so plain, and the eyes of her!” 


We drove home rapidly, with Black 
Donal behind weighing down the trap. 
The boy who came with us had to walk. 

I confess I was much affected by Donal’s 
tale. The strange beast and the strange 
colloquy, the earnestness, simplicity, and 
sincerity of his manner, and the menace 
about the Day of Judgment and the haunt- 
ing by a dead pig, filled me with a horror 
which I could not shake away. 

We passed “the fort” on the way home. 
**Sod and rod, Donal,” said my father, 
pointing to it with his whip as we passed ; 

‘nothing else in the world!” 

‘“* No, Sir,” said Donal. 

It was only a little hill overgrown with 
hazels, and in no way conspicuous. 

When we reached home I went off by 
myself shooting, and did not return till 











THE 


dusk. The Christmas pig in the meantime 
had been slain, scalded, etc., and was now 
hanging up in one of the outhouses tied 
with cords by the hind legs to a rafter. 
As I passed through the kitchen I saw 
Donal eating a plain supper of bread-and- 
butter and tea, or rather drinking tea, for, 
as the good-natured housekeeper told me 
afterwards, ‘‘a lark would eat more, and 
he was mighty queer and wild-looking 
besides.” Afterwards he sat by the fire 
for a long while, silent, and not even 
smoking, and went away without taking 
leave of anyone. Of our outsiders, he was 
I went to bed 
at nine, and a little before ten heard my 
father shut the great folding-doors of the 
yard gate and shoot the bar across them, 
muttering to himself as he 
did SO. 


the last to leave the yard. 


As for me, I lay sleep- 
less — sleepless and ex- 
pectant I felt that 
something was about to 
happen. 1 heard 
strike and the 
hold going to bed. I 
heard eleven strike, and 
twelve, and still listened 
to the mysterious noises 
with which the night 
and silence are always 
thronged. 


too. 


ten 
he yuse- 


It might have been a 
quarter to one when I 
heard a violent knock- 
ing at the gate and a voice 
calling. I don’t think I 
mentioned that my 
room window looked into 
the yard. | 
the 
cry. 


bed- 


alone heard 
knocking and_ the 


I dressed quickly and 
went down and out, pass- 
ing through the kitchen 
and a long scullery, and 
so by the back door into 


the yard. The was almost 


moon over- 
head and floundering wildly through 
fleecy and scurrying clouds. I unbarred 
and opened the folding-doors and 


found there Donal’s eldest son Mike, the 
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boy who in the morning had been play 
ing the concertina. 

** Is my father here,” he said. 

“ha | replied, “he left this at nine. 
Did he not return ?” 

**No, Sir; and I’m in dread something 
has happened him. « Was he drunk, Sir?’ 
‘““No; he drank nothing at all here.” 


I hastened back into the house and 
awoke my father. As soon as he was 
sufficiently awake to comprehend my 


tidings I ran back to Mike. 

** He has probably fallen down in a fit,” 
I said, ‘‘and is somewhere by the road- 
side. Let us search along the gripes and 
ditches. 


You keep one side of the road 
and I will keep the other.” 
So we went till we came to a shallow 





“IS MY FATHER HERE?” HE SAID. 


ford about a 
the 


here through the shallows, pedestrians by 


quarter of a mile 


Vehicles and 


from 
house. horses crossed 
a rude causeway of stepping-stones. | 
noticed something black pressed by the 
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force of the current between two stepping- 
stones which were close together. It was 
a man’s hat. Mike at once recognised it 


as his father’s, and began to cry out and 
lament, saying that his father was drowned. 
‘‘That is impossible,” I said; “‘at all 


If he’s drowned it must be 
The water here is not deep 
Your father’s 


events here. 
up stream. 
enough to drown a rabbit. 

hat has come down stream.” 

I hastened up the right bank of the 
stream, followed by poor Mike, who was 
weeping, and talked and lamented cease- 
lessly. 

‘“* Sure you heard what he said yourself,” 
he cried; “that his end would come 
sudden, and he to be haunted in that way 
till the Day of Judgment.” 

I did not answer him, but continued to 
examine the stream carefully as we went. 

At a point about a hundred yards from 
the ford, as we emerged out of a clump of 
willows at the bend of the river, Mike 
clutched me by the arm, whispering, 
“Glory to God! What is that?” 

But I had seen it too. Eastward about 
a stone’s throw, in the midst of a dark pool 
of the stream,I saw Donal Du standing 
upright and perfectly still, with the moon- 
light shining on his white, upturned face. 
And yet I did not first see him, but the 
phantom with whose never-ending per- 
secution he had been menaced in that 
visionary colloquy at “the fort.” I saw 
both as clearly as I see you now. Over 
the man where he stood, and as if it had 
swooped upon him from above, was a great 
white pig, and, like the man, perfectly 
still. The brute’s left cheek was pressed 
against the man’s right, and his two fore- 
feet reached down over his shoulders 
caressingly, while the eyes of the latter, 
protruding in a fixed agony of terror, were 
turned to the heavens as in a piteous 
appeal. The two, victim and persecutor, 
the haunter and the haunted, were still as 
carved marble. 

Extreme terror is, as I now know, a 
silent passion. I stood rooted and staring 
for many seconds before my limbs would 
obey my will. Then, without a word or 
cry, I turned and fled. Mike had left me. 
I could hear the quick patter of his bare 
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feet as he ran across the level field beyond 
the willows. 

I remember falling and rising many 
times, but nothing clearly till I broke into 
my father’s kitchen, where he and some 
half-dozen of his men were assembled. 

When I had sufficiently recovered to be 
able to tell what I had seen, my father 
pronounced me to be “a superstitious 
young fool,” and as none of the men would 
accompany him, set off by himself for the 
scene of the apparition. 

In less than half-an-hour he returned, 
looking very grave and stern. 

“Men,” he said, ‘‘come with me at 
once to bring in the body of Dona! Du. 
He’s in the river—dead; choked and 
strangled at the Drohid-na-Clia. It’s a 
bad business every way. Come, you fools, 
and don’t stand there gaping. He’s no 
more a ghost than I am myself. He was 
stealing away the pig which he killed for 
me to-day. Crossing the plank bridge he 
slipped and fell. The pig fell on one side 
of the plank and he on the other. He 
stands there in the middle of the Meeluch, 
choked, with the pig over him, the extender 
at his throat and his face to the stars ; and 
I would to God every thief could see him 
as he is to-night.” 

I accompanied the party which now set 
out, headed by my father, and witnessed 
again as a frightful rustic tragedy of death 
what as an imagined apparition had so 
recently all but driven me mad with terror. 
The plank from which he had fallen was 
of bog-oak, and of the same hue as the 
pool. So, though the moonlight was so 
clear, neither Mike nor myself had noticed 
it. Also, no doubt, our attention was fixed 
and concentrated on the two frightful 
forms. 


“But, Ralph,” said I, interrupting the 
narrator, ‘‘ I don’t understand, even with 
the assistance of your father’s explanation, 
how the man came to be strangled. When 
he slipped on the plank he and his burden 
would both fall apart into the pool. Would 
they not?” 

‘A fair question,” replied Ralph. ‘‘ You 
must know that what my father called the 
extender is a strong wooden peg with 
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sharpened ends, used by butchers in order 
to keep apart the ripped sides of a slain 
and animal, and fixed 
between the shoulders under the throat. 
‘*Donal carried the pig on his back 
lengthwise, and his own head inside the 
timber peg. The peg would then be at 
his throat, but not pressing against it, for 
he would hold it away with his hands from 


disembowelled 
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father’s notion that poor Donal intended 
to steal the pig. I felt perfectly convinced 
that he was no thief, and also that what 
seemed to theft was in some 
an outcome or resultant of his vision. 
There was a pathway here leading to 
the plank bridge from ‘The Beeches,’ 
and half a further 


be way 


which, mile on, 


passed by an old and disused churchyard. 


OVER THE MAN WHERE HE STOOD, AND AS IF IT HAD SWOOPED UPON HIM FROM ABOVE, 
WAS A GREAT WHITE PIG. 


Donal, however, used but 
one hand for that purpose. When he 
slipped and fell, his hand relaxed 
hold; and as he fell on one side of the 
plank and the greater portion of the 
weight of the animal on the other, the 
poor fellow was quickly done to death.” 

“Why did you say that he used but one 
hand ?” 

‘* Because I 


actual contact. 


its 


rejected altogether my 


I have not the least doubt that Black 
Donal, in his drink - disordered brain, 
hoped to placate the mystic queen of the 
pigs and make amends to his recently 
slaughtered victim by according to it a 
Christian burial. I was so certain of this 
that a few days after, hearing one of the 
workmen complain of the loss of a spade, 
I searched the bed of the stream below 
the plank bridge and found it.” 
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ENJAMIN BRIGGS is about sixty. 

He is so broad that he looks shorter 

than he really is, and that is not some- 

thing under five feet. His figure is not 

unlike that which the enchanted Santa 

Claus of our childhood was thought to 

possess, but his face is much more like 

the character, for its most striking feature 

is the fine bushy growth of beard and 
whiskers—now almost white. 

What of his cheeks is not obscured by 
hirsute encroachment shows that colour 
which, seen in a man of advanced years, 
speaks of present good health and humour, 
and of a fairly regular past, a good part of 
which must have been spent in the open, 
as the rosy streaks on a pippin at Christ- 
mas show as a legacy from the summer 
sunshine. 

He is a plumber, and it was only in this, 
his business capacity, that I knew him till 
the other day, when I brought him into 
my study; but after he had left I came to 
the conclusion that he is a man of other 
parts, and these of no little interest. 

It happened this way. The atmosphere 
of the room had a slight but unmistakable 
taint of gas, and I had brought Benjamin 
Briggs to locate the leak. 


No. 174. March 1898 


By 


‘Both the brackets are all right, Sir; 
seems to me as it’s somewhere near this 
pictur’ as the ’scape be.” 

‘IT think you are probably smelling that 
fox’s brush I hung over it yesterday,” I 
remarked. 

‘*No, I ain’t; and what’s more, I’m 
right, for the fact is you druv a nail 
through the pipe that runs down in the 
plaster. Why, bless yer, Sir, I oughter 
know the difference between the smell of 
a fox and gas, if any man does.” 

I have always found plumbers adepts at 
discursive gossip, by which one can alone 
account for the number of hours spent on 
a job, as shown in their bills. 

As this leak had been so speedily 
spotted by Briggs, I reflected that, as in 
any case I should have to pay for at least 
one hour’s time, I might without loss to 
myself satisfy his apparent desire to 
indulge in this tendency of his calling. 

‘Why should you know so well a fox’s 
scent 7” 

‘Because I kep’ ’em for a good many 
years. What for? Why, because I liked 
‘em for one thing, and mostly because they 
paid me. I had an old vixen once what 
paid me better than any sow and her pigs 
would have done.” 

My face, I suppose, showed surprise and 
curiosity, and I almost fear incredulity, for. 
old Briggs forthwith proceeded to verify 
his statement. Whenever he stopped for 
a moment a question from me was quite 
sufficient to start him well again. 


R R 
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“‘The first I ever kep’ and the last I 
parted with was that old vixen—we called 
her ‘Dinah.’ I’ve had other old ’uns, 
and got ’em pretty quiet ; I’ve took to wild 
cubs, some of ’em so young as they never 
knew no mother, as you may say, and 
reared ’em, but none -on ’em, not even 
Dinah’s own whelps, were so tame as her. 

“A friend of mine caught her in a trap 
and gave her me. Her front leg was 
broke, and when I got her home I set it; 
but, bless yer, she soon had the bandages 
off. Then I put a thick splint of bark on, 
and wrapped it well round with copper 
wire, which she couldn’t bite through. 
Her licked it a lot, and the wire went 
green, and I was afraid she’d get poisoned, 
but she didn’t ; and when I took it off the 
bone had healed as nice as you could wish 
for. I can’t help thinking as how the 
animal was thankful, after all, for what I’d 
done for her, her was so very quiet with us 
she knew. 

“I used to like Sunday afternoon, when 
the boys had gone to the school, and me 
and my missus was a-sittin’ readin’, to 
loose Dinah in the room. She would 
enjoy it! It was as good as a play to see 
her roll and hear her chatter and squeal. 
She’d jump on the chairs and sofy, and 
even the table ; her’d poke her nose into 
everything there was in the room; her was 
as inquisitive as any monkey. I used to 
put a sweet in my side pocket: I’d only 
got to put my hand to it so and say 
‘Dinah,’ and her had her nose in and 
the sweet out in no time. 

““Tame foxes be always ticklish things 
for strangers to handle; not but what 
I believe if they saw fresh people 
every day they would soon get used to 
it, like a dog does ; but I always found’em 
try to hide from anyone as they didn’t 
know, especially if he moved; but if he 
kep’ quiet, as like as not they ’d look out 
as if for curiosity. 

“‘ And it’s not so hard as you’d think to 
tame in a way an old’un as tries to be 
nasty. My son Harry could do it: he’s 
pretty quick with his ‘dubs,’ you see, and 
when it snapped at him he would catch it 
asmack. After it had had a bit of boxing 
pretty regularly, the animal seemed to get 
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tired of his game of trying to bite. But | 
must say I never cared to train’em that 
way myself. I’ve been bitten, and I don’t 
want any more of it. 

“One night, the back end of the first 
winter we had Dinah, my wife and me 
heard an awful noise — it seemed an 
inoffensive moan or cry, and sounded for 
all the world as though a woman had been 
stabbed. We thought for sure some 
murder had been committed, as you never 
would have believed that a vixen could 
have made such an unkid noise, for we 
found out as it was her, though you could 
hardly tell when only a few yards off, she 
made it so innardly. It was very unplea- 
sant, for the neighbours complained, so 
that I went and saw my friend Jack 
Thorne, as give her me. He told me to 
have a strong collar and chain, and bring 
her up to his place, which was in the 
country, far from any other house. I took 
her, and Jack staked her chain at the 
bottom of the orchard, where she soon 
scratched an earth for herself. 

“I had her back when her got quiet 
again, and in a few weeks I noticed there 
was going to be a family, and sure enough, 
soon seven cubs was born. That was the 
biggest lot I ever did have—she never had 
less than four in each litter, and her had 
altogether five while I had her. 

*“* As the winter came on, I did not have 
much difficulty in selling ’em pretty well, 
so next spring I thinks to myself I’ll go 
a bit further into this ’ere business. I 
told Jack Thorne what I was about, and 
knew he could help me, for there ain’t 
much what moves in the open as he don’t 
know on, and, you see, part of his job is 
to look after the rabbits, so he ain’t got 
no ’casion to love foxes; and as the hunt 
don’t come over that land much, he 
hadn’t got no particular orders for pre- 
serving ’em. 

‘Jack looked at me with one eye and 
says, ‘Come over to-morrer night and 
I’ll try to oblige yer. And next evening 
I went, and I found there was also a 
blacksmith that wanted to come along to 
see the sport, for Jack had let him know 
the ’op we was on. 

*“*We’ll go to a bury at the back o’ the 
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farm by the big oak; I’m most sure as 
there ’s a litter there now, and they are 
pretty sure to come out to play at owl- 
light,’ says Jack. On the way he stopped 


at a place in the hedge and put his hand 
in and brought some young blackbirds 
out of a nest and put them in his pocket. 
When we got to the place Jack set nooses 


A FAMILY 


over most of the runs, and then chucked 
the young birds down on the ground. 
**We climbed the tree and watched, for 
Jack said they would never think of look- 
ing up, and the wind was the wrong way 
for them to scent us. He was quite right, 
for after the birds had chirped a bit, we 
saw a little head poked out, and soon out 
came five cubs. They played about with 
them birds, but none of ’em went into the 
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wires. Suddenly we heard a cry, like the 
squawk or squeal of a child, and in they 
all ran in no time. It was the old vixen, 
who had scented us more than a field away 
and was warning ’em to keep inside, but 
it just helped us, for two of ’em ran into 
the nooses. 


‘We all slid down the tree. Jack and 
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I to get them out, but the blacksmith, 
after hearing that cry of the old ’un, said 
he’d ‘had enough of the devil’s work,’ 
and made off home, and it’s no use for 
me to say as I wasn’t frightened myself, 
for I was, but I warn’t goin’ to let on. Of 
course, it was no use staying longer, or, 
for that matter, coming again, for Jack 
knew as the-vixen would be sure to carry 
off the rest of ’em in the night. They be 
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very suspicious and carcful with their cubs, 
and never let ’em be long at one place at 
any time. 

“I had several lots afterwards from 
Jack. He sent me word one day the next 
spring to come up to bring back after dark 
a vixen he’d caught in a trap, and when I 
went he told me to come again next night, 
as he hoped to have the cubs before 
mornin’; and he had. You see, Sir, if you 
happen to know where they ’re most likely 
to be lying, if you catch the mother and 
bait traps for the whelps, they ’re sure to 
come, because they ’re so hungry, and Jack 
used to clog the teeth of the traps by 
wrapping wool round. I was done though 
in thinking as the vixen would be able to 
rear ’em, for her died before I brought 
*em home—maybe her fretted, but I reckon 
it was most likely milk-fever what killed 
her. 

‘“‘How did I feed ’em? Well, when 
they was very young, and I’ve had ’em 
blind, for they don’t see till about ten days 
old, I used to feed ’em same as they used 


to babies not so very long ago—give ’em 
milk from a bottle through a quill in the 


cork. The first lot I reared didn’t do no 
good on it, for they all turned out wrong 
in their jints. I oughter given them some 
lime-water, you see, Sir, to have kep’ off 
them rickets, and make bone; I always 
did with those I reared arterwards. 

‘‘When they was grown up I fed ’em 
same as a cat or a dog, any scraps we had ; 
if we ourselves had a leg o’ mutton we 
never grudged ’em the foot, and the ’air 
was good for ’em} in fact, I reckon as how 
they de half dog and half cat, and fed ’em 
accordingly. 

‘“‘Ah, they be hartful, I can tell yer. 
I’ve often watched ’em hide a scrap and 
then try if they can smell it, and not seem 
satisfied, but get it up and go through the 
same performance times out of number ; 
and I’ve seen ’em scrat over their foot- 
marks as they back away from the place.” 

‘‘T can believe that,” I remarked, and 
told Briggs how it had been recorded that 
a fox, chained up in a yard, being unable 
to bury its prospective bonne bouche, had 
been seen to cover it with his chain and to 
retire to his kennel, with the result we 
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should foresee, but the fox did not, and 
only became aware of when he lay down 
and turned to survey with complaisance 
his caches the repeated rearrangement of 
which gave him considerable mental and 
physical exercise, no doubt beneficial, 
but it is to be feared with no ultimate 
satisfaction. 

“Did yer ever see very young cubs, Sir ? 
No! Well, they be funny-looking things 
when they be young—seem to be no sort of 
colour much till they ’re pretty big. What 
they most of all reminded me of was young 
bears, though for that matter I never did 
see a young bear. But when they ’re about 
three months old ’tis the prettiest sight 
yer’d see in yer life to see ’em at play— 
and ain’é they full of it! 

‘‘ But it’s tiresome to see ’em for ever- 
lasting walking back and fro, back and 
fro, a habit they always have for about 
twelve months after they’ve been caught. 

‘“‘ And they ’re risky things to keep, too, 
for they have a wonderful knack of getting 
loose sometimes, however careful you be, 
and it ain’t pleasant to find when you get 
up some mornin’ as one’s got into yer 
pen of prize game-fowl, as I have. For 
he don’t just take one and eat it, but kills 
the whole lot and buries them separately, 
covering them well over. One thing 
about it was, when I had ’em all chained 
up the yard, I never had no fear of anyone 
else taking my fowls. I don’t know that 
they would have gone for a stranger in 
the dark, but I did know as there warn’t 
many about as would care to risk it. Fact 
is, Sir, we know as their smell is keen, but 
my belief is they can see in the dark 
almost as well as a cat, and I’m sure 
they’re as quick as a dog at hearing. 
Why, where I kep’ ’em was almost fifty 
yards from the house, and yet they’d 
know when strangers was let in at the 
street door. You wouldn’t see ’em prick 
up their ears same as a dog—no, they’d 
put their heads down to listen, laying their 
ears out like two horns, and then turn into 
their boxes. 

“Well, prices differed, Sir. The best 
cub I ever had was one out of Dinah’s 
last litter. He was a fine one, so strong- 
built and sharp that I called him ‘ Tiger.’ 
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He weighed, when I sold him, twenty-six 
pounds, and I got five sovs. for him ; that 
was the top price with me. I used to 
send them away in a box with plenty of 
holes for air bored round, and a chain 
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caught hold of it, but, bless yer, he 
wouldn’t bite it, for if he couldn’t see as 
it was me, he could smell. I moved off, 
leaving a few of ’em standing round the 
box, thinking to myself they hadn’t better 








‘“*T USED TO FEED ’EM SAME 


fastened one end to their collar and the 
other brought through a hole in the lid 
and fastened outside, so that they couldn’t 
make off when the box was opened. 

“IT sha’n’t forget sending Tiger away. 
I took him down to the station myself, 
and, to say good-bye to him, put my 
finger through one of the holes. He 
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get teasing him, or he will be too quick 


for’em. And I’m blest if he didn’t bite 
the finger of one of the porters—pretty 
bad, too. There was a bit of a fuss about 
it; he said he put his fingers in the hole 
to lift the box, but I pointed out as there 
was handles to do that by, and a notice 


saying it contained a live fox, and whe 
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The worst of it 
the paper about 


from and where to go to. 
was I got ‘rock’ in 
having ’em. 

*“One Sunday soon after, I was sitting 
with my wife, with Dinah loose in the 
room, as I told you I used to, when the 
vixen in play suddenly jumped on the 
wife’s back and startled her badly, for her 
happened to be in a delicate state of 
health. She seemed to take a dislike to 
them from that time, and was always on at 


“WHO SHOULD I MEET BU1 
me to get shut of the lot, which I did— 
bar Dinah. But her warn’t satisfied, and 
I begun to see that if I was to have any 
more peace Dinah would have to go. 

‘I happened to be- then putting in 
some fittings for a gentleman as lived a 
few miles out, and was fond of keeping 
prize dogs and fancy birds. I got telling 
him about the vixen, and he said he’d 
like to have her, and offered me three 
pounds. I said I’d take it, but give it 
to him back if she wasn’t as tame as I 
made out. 


“The next day I drove out there in my 
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pony-cart, with Dinah sitting by my side 
with her collar and chain on, and who 
should I meet but the master o’ the hounds 
hisself. He stared hard at the vixen, and 
pulled up his horse, and asked me where 
the blazes I’d got that from. I guessed 
he’d heard all the row there had been 
over Tiger, so I told him as it was none 
of his business, that I hadn’t stolen her 
off him. 
lip ! 


And didn’t he give mea bit of 
You know he was as good at that as 
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showing sport—and he was a good hunts- 
man, there’s no mistake about that. 

‘Of course, I give it him back a bit. 
I wasn’t a-goin’ to ‘your lordship’ him 
neither, for I reckon in the matter of flesh 
and blood, I be as good aman as he be. 
All the time Dinah was putting her head 
under my arm, and then taking it out to 
look at him. I just stroked her to soothe 
her, and after he’d had his say he seemed 
to me took by her, for he says: ‘ But 
damme, her zs tame, there’s no mistake 
about it.’ 


“The gentleman who bought her was 
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very pleased, for she let him stroke her 
when I got there. But about six weeks 
after, being slack of work, I thought I 
would just run over there and see if she 
had any memory of me. 

“I happened to meet the gentleman. 
‘For goodness sake don’t go near her; 
none of us dare—she’s gone mad!’ He 
told me how tame her was at first, that 
he’d taken her with a long chain out riding 
with him like a dog, but the second time 
she turned stoopid and would not foller. 

‘** How have you been feedin’ her?’ I 
asked, and he said he’d put his man on 
to shoot rabbits and birds for her. 

‘“** That food was a mistake,’ I says, ‘and 
likely to make her fierce, for her ain’t 
mad.’ 

‘* Her knew me as soon as I| put my foot 
in the gate, fifty yards off. I went up to 
her. The gentleman expected to see her 
limb me to pieces, but she jumped upon 
me and cut such capers as you never see, 
she was that pleased to see me again. And 
I was that pleased to see her too, and 
proud of the fuss she made before him 
and the stablemen, that I offered him four 
pounds back for her, but he 
take it. 


wouldn't 
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‘“* He had better have done so, for her 
broke her chain that night and got away 
with four foot of it. She was seen about 
by the villagers for a few days, but none 
on ’em dare try to get hold on her. I dare- 
say she’d have let’em, for many a time 
she had been led down town by my 
daughter in the morning pretty-early. She 
got away once or twice when I had her, 
but always come to me when I found her. 
““Why, 1 mended that bit of a leak 
more than an hour ago, and I’m still here 
a-talkin’. As you seem to be interested in 
wild things, you go and get Jack Thorne to 
talk to you, if he will—tell him I sent 
you. He’sa deep dog and a bit careful 
with strangers, but he’s been out at all 
hours in all seasons, and there ain’t no 
game he ain’t up to. You’ll like to listen 
to him—if can understand him 
that is, for he has such rum words, and 
thinks you knows what they means. He 
lives now in that cottage close by the cross- 
roads—what they call ‘Old Moll’s Grave.’ 
I daresay you know it. Well, good-day, 


you 


ag 


I am going to try to draw out Jack 
Thorne, and I hope he will turn out as 


interesting as old Benjamin Briggs. 
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. the boy 
Paused not, but overrode hiny, shouting, “False, 
And false’ with Gawain!” and so left him bruised 
And batter’d, and fled on, 


Je nny Sor. 
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IN TIGHT PLACES. 


ADVENTURES OF AN 


AMATEUR DETECTIVE. 


By MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


QUEEN 


HILE I was waiting in Cairo for 

the development of the Habeeb 

case, which terminated in the manner I 

have described, I tried to amuse myself as 
well as my anxieties would allow. 

Although I did not enter very heartily 

into all the gaieties in progress, I found 

some sport in watching what went on 

around me at Shepheard’s. 
There was one lady in particular who 
afforded me considerable amusement. She 


was a widow, Mrs. Costacre by name, an 
American, the wrong side of thirty prob- 
ably, but still very comely, fair-haired, 
blue-eyed, altogether of most attractive 


appearance and engaging ways. A little 
too fond of display, perhaps, of too 
frequent changes of toilette, all of the 
newest and smartest, of wearing too many 
and too valuable jewels. But she was 
good-humoured and friendly to a fault. 
At Shepheard’s she held a little court of 
an evening in the centre of the great hall, 
commonly called the monkey-house, where 
people congregated in crowds and chat- 
tered all the night long. 

All the men paid her assiduous atten- 
tion — officers of the garrison of every 
age and rank; the visitors, British and 
foreign, fought with her compatriots for a 
smile; she fascinated one great Pasha, 
who was ready to make her his seventeenth 
bride, and finding this fractional offer 
declined, gave a big banquet in her honour 
to the whole of the American colony. 

For myself I rather held aloof, partly 
because I had my own work to occupy me, 
partly because she snubbed me. I suppose 


HATASOO’S 


PECTORAL. 


it annoyed her that I was not more sus- 
ceptible. On one occasion she was good 
enough to say that I was “‘a mean man 
who did not know how to flirt” ; but even 
this pretty direct challenge did not bring 
me to her feet. I fear that in the end she 
had still stronger cause for disliking me, 
but after all I was not really to blame, and 
I was exceedingly sorry for her. 

It arose in this wise. 

After some weeks of joyous life at Cairo, 
she left it to take the customary trip up 
the river. I believe she went up in the 
Rameses III., one of the best of Messrs. 
Cook’s splendid fleet of tourist steamers. 
At any rate, I lost sight of her for a time. 

Three weeks later I saw her, radiant and 
triumphant, passing into the restaurant 
at Shepheard’s, where a select party of 
special admirers were féting her return 
by a dinner in her honour. 

She was dressed, as usual, to perfection. 
With a fine eye to artistic effect, she had 
utilised a magnificent set of black and 
gold embroideries, draping them with a 
gorgeous green silk dress; a scarf of the 
same black and gold lace was twisted in 
with her shining hair, and to give point 
and finish to the whole, to complete the 
Oriental and semi-barbaric effect of her 
costume, she wore a superb necklace round 
her neck, made up of precious stones, 
strangely assorted with lapis lazuli, 
cornelian, and great lumps of curiously 
chased gold. 

It attracted much attention this neck- 
lace. While other feminine eyes watched 
it enviously, many of her particular friends 
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crowded round her, congratulating her on 
its acquisition as an almost unique and 
priceless possession. 

I got an opportunity after dinner of 
making my bow and adding my compli- 
ments to the rest. 

“Why, certainly, it’s not amiss, Major. 
Say, does it even attract you?” She looked 
first at me with her soft eyes, then down 
on the ornament as it sparkled upon her 
snowy skin. 

“Where did you pick it up? For I 
presume you bought it,’ I went on. ‘I 
trust I am not indiscreet, but such a 
treasure as that can hardly be a gift. It is 
worth a king’s ransom.” 

‘‘Anyway, it was once in a queen’s 
jewel-box,” she replied, ignoring my 
question as to where and how she obtained 
it. ‘*It was once Queen Hatasoo’s,” she 
added with much complacency. ‘‘ The 
lady who wore pants and is called the 
Queen Elizabeth of Egypt.” 

“You know its history, 
whole history?” I added, 
emphasis. 

“They told me all about it when I 
bought it—as I did, let me confess it—for 
the and sum. 
But how came you to recognise it? I 
had no idea, Major, you were so learned 
an Egyptologist.” 

““T expect a good many more people 
will have recognised it. It is a very famous 
jewel,” I replied drily. ‘‘ But surely you 
don’t imagine you will be allowed to keep 
it, much less take it out of the country ?” 

‘““Sakes alive! Of course, I reckon 
upon that. Haven’t I bought and paid for 
it with my own hard dollars, three thousand 
of them? What’s to prevent my doing 
what I please with my own property ?” 

‘The Egyptian Government will pre- 
vent you. The rules are very strict, and 
I fear you will get into trouble over this. 
They may detain you.” 

““Why, my passage is taken on the 
Werra for next week. I’d like 
who’llstop me! I guess I’man American 
citizen, and there’s no 
Custom House in Europe, Asia, or 
She did not say America, for she knew 
that misnamed “free country” too well— 


, 


then — its 
with some 


most ruinous extravagant 


to see 


Government or 


” 
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“certainly not this effete Egyptian Govern- 
ment, with all you Britishers behind it, shall 
interfere with me or my property. If 
they try, they ’ll have to settle it up with 
Uncle Sam.” 

““My dear Mrs. Costacre, Uncle Sam 
cannot protect his citizens if they take to 
criminal courses or get mixed up with 
criminal people.” 

** Major Innes ! 
say that to me!” 

““T am deeply grieved to be obliged to 
say much more, Mrs. Costacre. You 
have got yourself into a very false and 
very compromising, not to say dangerous, 
position somehow. Black as it looks, I 
feel sure the matter can be explained. 
But it is right that you should know that 
that necklace is the well-known and 
universally admired ‘ Hatasoo Pectoral.’ 
A dozen, twenty dozen, people could swear 
to it at the first glance. Fewer people, 
perhaps, know, as I do, that it was stolen 
just a month ago from the Gizeh Museum.” 

She stifled a small shriek at the first 
shock of this, and put up her hand, as 
though to tear the offending jewel from 
her throat. Then her feminine nature 
reasserted itself, and looked at me 
defiantly. 

‘“* Nothing, no person on earth shall take 
it from me. It is mine. I bought it, paid 
for it, I shall keep it.” 

** You will never be allowed to keep it.” 

‘“*T shall hide it—I trust to your honour, 
Major Innes—hide it till I start, then 
smuggle it out of the country. I’ve done 
that sort of thing before.” 

“Tt is impossible, my dear Madam. 
They have been warned at the ports— 
Alexandria, Suez, Ismailia, Port Said. All 
luggage is being examined. But I assure 
you it will never get so far as that. What 
I have seen, dozens of others have seen, 
here, to-night, in this hotel. There are 
people on the lookout for that necklace 
everywhere. The chief of the Cairo police 
has heard by this time, you may depend, 
that a lady, name and nationality both 
well known, is openly wearing the lost 
jewel at Shepheard’s. It is quite on the 
cards that within an hour or two you will 
be arrested and locked up.” 


I wonder how you dare 


she 
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‘What shall I do? What shall I do?” 
she cried hysterically. ‘‘ Oh, you are too 
cruel ; it is ungentleman-like, un-English, 
to torture me like this! Say something, 
suggest something Ee 

‘It is the easiest thing in the world. 
Make a clean breast of it. State at once, 


clearly and explicitly, how you came by 


I GOL AN OPPORTUNITY AFTER DINNER OF MAKING MY BOW 
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‘“* Between you and the thief? Oh, Mrs. 
Costacre, that I am sure is impossible! | 
am equally certain that you will think 
better of this. You must give information. 
It is essential—the only way, really.” 

I could see that she was in great distress 
of mind. The tears were very near her 
eyes, her hands fidgetted with her lace 


AND ADDING 


MY COMPLIMENTS TO THE REST. 


the necklace. Assist the authorities, if 
you can, in laying their hands upon the 
thief.” 

A change came over her as I 
this. The look of dismay and terror 
remained, but her lips closed tightly and 
her comely face grew white and set with 
obstinacy. 

I was hardly surprised when she said, 
“TI cannot tell you how I got it. I 
promised faithfully. It is a secret.” 


said 


scarf, she shook all over. Yet she would 
not give way. 

**T cannot, cannot, indeed 

**T am afraid, then, the consequences 
will be rather disagreeable. But we will 
not anticipate. Only let me counsel you, 
urge you, to put yourself right at once with 
the law. Surrender the jewel—that, at 
least, will prove your good faith. You 
may yield foolishly, if you will pardon my 
saying so, to some chivalrous wish to 


” 
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screen others, but you will thus escape 
implication in the worst part of the busi- 
ness. For that ‘ Pectoral’ was assuredly 
stolen, and whoever holds it does so at his 
or her own peril. You become an acces- 
sory, a receiver, and the law makes little 
difference between the receiver and the 
thief.” 

** But to whom shall I give it—to you? 
How do I know—oh, forgive me, Major 
Innes! Of course I do not distrust you. 
But what am I to think —what am I 
to do?” 

“*T would much rather not take charge 
of the jewel No; deposit it with the 
manager of the hotel. He is the proper 
person to keep it until it is claimed, as it 
will be most assuredly, within the next few 
hours, by the police on behalf of the 
Museum.” 

‘It is hard—very hard,” she protested, 
still disinclined to part with her precious 
possession. But at last I persuaded her 
to go with me and hand over the 
** Pectoral.” When she had been given 
a receipt in due form, and had seen the 


jewels stowed away in an inner cupboard 
of the great safe, she was more resigned. 
Her spirits, indeed, revived a little. 

“Of course, it’s not going to end 


here,” she said, still defiant. ‘‘I shall 
appeal to the United States Consul to- 
morrow for protection and redress.” 

I, too, knew full well that it would not 
end there, but I did not wish to renew or 
increase her troubles. A great deal more 
than this one costly parure had been 
carried off from the Museum, and it was 
not to be supposed that the one person 
who could give a clue to the thief would 
escape the further attentions of the police. 

I had heard of the great burgl-ry at the 
time it occurred. The affair aad been 
otherwise kept quiet, and, no doubt, wisely. 
There was a vague hope, not too wildly 
improbable, that prompt measures might, 
perhaps, lead to the recovery of the 
treasures abstracted. These consisted 
mainly of various pieces of old gold 
jewellery, some of them quite unique and 
priceless. The Hatasoo pectoral or breast 
ornament, that had passed so mysteriously 
into Mrs. Costacre’s possession, was one 
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of the most remarkable. But there were 
also rings, bracelets, anklets, headgear, all 
made up of precious stones in antique 
settings of worked and enamelled gold. 
They were easily portable, no doubt, but 
not to be disposed of so easily, unless they 
could be got out of the country and sold, 
intact, to foreign Governments or rich 
collectors. Being more precious as 
curiosities than in actual intrinsic value, 
there was not much fear of their being 
broken up, the stones sold separately, the 
gold thrown into the melting-pot, as so 
often happens in jewel robberies. 

The police authorities abstained, there- 
fore, from making any loud hue and cry. 
They were satisfied to send out agents 
into the curiosity market to inquire warily 
for the missing treasures, while a watch, as 
I had told Mrs. Costacre, was set on all 
persons leaving the country who were not 
absolutely and entirely above suspicion. 

Campbell Pasha, the head of the Cairo 
police, with whom I was on fairly intimate 
terms, first confided the fact of the 
burglary to me as a profound but startling 
secret. He was so much put out by the 
daring act and the serious mischief it 
entailed, that I suggested his seeking the 
assistance of Prosser. The trained eye 
and wide experience of the London 
detective might, I thought, be of use in 
the investigation. Campbell gladly fell in 
with my idea, and we all three went over 
to Gizeh at once. 

The Museum was closed ostensibly for 
repairs. But we were admitted, of course, 
and went straight to the scene of the 
depredation. The jewel-room is situated 
at one corner of the palace, the north- 
eastern, and has windows on two sides 
overlooking the gardens. These windows 
are protected by substantial iron bars out- 
side and by strong shutters inside the 
room. Other special precautions were 
taken—a gafier or watchman was on the 
alert within during the night; two others 
patrolled the garden, which was enclosed 
by tall iron railings. At the great entrance 
gates was a sentry, supplied by the mili- 
tary police-guard close at hand. 

It seemed incredible that a burglary 
should have been effected in the teeth of 
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these arrangements. I do not believe that 
that part of the mystery was ever unravelled. 
Collusion was suspected, but could never 
be proved—collusion between the thieves 
and the watchmen, outer and inner. But 
these gaffers in their own defence declared 
that at an early hour they were overcome 
with stupefying drowsiness, which they 
since attributed to foul play and the 
administration of hasheesh or Indian 
hemp by some trick in their evening meal. 

As to the 
method of effrac- 
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Crime is cosmopolitan nowadays; it has 
its spies and agents and ramifications all 
the world over. A great coup is often 
planned in one capital, carried out in 
another. Why should not “Skipper” 
Jones have been secured or sent out on 
purpose, like any other artist and specialist, 
to perform a difficult and dangerous 
operation ? 

The chief objection to this theory was 
that no one, so far as Prosser knew, had 
been seen in Cairo 
at all resembling 





tion, the means by 
which the thieves 
got inside, Prosser 
fixed on it directly. 
He showed us how 
the iron bars had 
been filed, the 
panes of glass re- 
moved, a large 
square of the 
shutter cut out as 
deftly and cleverly 
as if by the most 
skilled British 
burglar, one of the 
heads of that 
unprincipled fra- 
ternity. 

“Indeed, if we 
were not out here 
in Egypt,” he said, 
putting his finger 
upon the clean-cut 
opening in the 
shutter, ‘‘ I should 
say this was the 
work of a hand I know. It is as good as 
the best work of ‘ Skipper’ Jones, the most 
accomplished cracksman of all I’ve had 
to do with.” 

I had had sufficient insight into the 
skilful practice of dacoits to know that 
there was no exaggeration in this quick 
recognition of a burglar’s handiwork. 
More than once I had detected an Indian 
thief by reading his palimpsest left 
unconsciously behind him. Nor was it 
impossible—nor even improbable—that 
this inviting haul should have attracted 
some top-sawyer in crime to Cairo. 


HE SHOWED US HOW THE IRON BARS 
HAD BEEN FILED. 


Jones. The police 
officer would cer- 
tainly have recog- 
nised him. Prosser 
described him as 
a tall, dark, good- 
looking man, who, 
when in funds 
(and his was a 
prosperous _ busi- 
ness, with no 
“dead season” 
save and except 
when he was laid 
by in one of her 
Majesty’s prisons), 
dressed well, and 
had the air of a 
perfect gentleman. 
This, indeed, was 
his “lay.” To 
pass current in the 
best society that 
would accept him, 
ingratiate himself 
with respectable 
people, and thus acquire a good firm foot- 
hold from which he could safely and un- 
suspectedly organise his scheme, was the 
secret of his many surprising master strokes. 
No doubt this Gizeh burglary had been one. 

That Prosser had not met him was, 
however, only a negative argument. So 
astute a rogue would surely reconnoitre 
his ground; would be certain there were 
no hawks abroad, and studiously avoid 
them if there were. The mere fact of his 
presence in Egypt would have been so 
compromising that he would assuredly 
keep out of Prosser’s sight. 
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Now Campbell seized readily the sug- 
gestion offered by Prosser, and “looked 
out for Jones,” but without success. There 
were too many tall dark gentlemanly 
persons running about Cairo to fix sus- 
picion upon any one of them without more 
definite and tangible evidence. 

Then our Habeeb business came to a 
head, and Prosser went off to England 
with his prisoner. I had made up my 
mind to follow shortly, when Mrs. Cost- 
acre came down the river, and became the 
centre of interest in the Gizeh mystery. 

Not that she relaxed one iota of her 
determination to throw no light upon the 
affair. That same night Campbell Pasha 
came to Shepheard’s, meaning to cross- 
examine her. But she had gone to her 
room, and positively refused to see him. 
Then he fell back upon me, and I told 
him all there was to tell. 

Like the rest of us, he knew Mrs. Cost- 
acre, and admired her, as we all did. But 
the police-officer was in the ascendant 
with him when he hinted darkly— 

** T suppose she is all straight and above- 
board ? Such rum people come out here 
sometimes.” 

“* Absurd, my dear fellow!” I protested. 
‘Just consider. She makes no attempt 
at concealment. She shows the jewel 
openly to all comers—glories in it. That 
is not the act of a thief or the confederate 
of thieves.” 

“Then why not admit how she got it ?” 

“Ah! That’s the queer side of the 
story. No doubt she bought it fair and 
square ; I believe that most firmly.” 

“From some dealer? We must have 
everyone in the trade from Cairo to 
Assouan thoroughly overhauled.” 

*“Why should she wish to screen a 
dealer ?” I asked pointedly. ‘She wouldn’t 
want to do it ; that’s plain, I think. E7go, 
she did not get it from a dealer.” 

“From whom, then? Would you 
imply that she dealt at first hand with the 
thief?” 

“With the thief, not knowing him to 
be the thief ; either the man himself or some 
accomplice or friend. Hence her strong 
Gesire to shield him. Do you follow me ? 
One of her own particular friends also. 
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Theirnameislegion. Friendand worshipper 
no doubt, as they all are. This one probably 
made great play for his own purposes, then 
palmed off the jewel on her by some trick 
or stratagem, possibly as a tremendous 
favour. Now she will not go back on him, 
as she would say, or give him away.” 

““I see—some ¢endresse? But with a 
burglar, or his friend! Yah!” 

‘* That is quite on the cards, if he paid 
her sufficient attention. But more likely 
she is tongue-tied now by shame and 
disgust at having been so horribly taken 
in. But it seems to me that we may leave 
the motive on one side. What you want is 
to find the man. Let us consider when 
and where she may have met him; that 
may lead us as to who and where he now 
is.” 

Campbell nodded his head approvingly. 

‘““Of course we can assume that Mrs. 
Costacre has not had the jewel in her 
possession long. If she had, we should 
surely have heard of it. She would have 
made a great parade of it, shown it long 
before to-night. Such a vain woman 
could not have resisted the temptation for 
display.” 

**Do you think that she has only jus? got 
it—since her return to Cairo, I mean ?” 

‘*That she could not have done; I have 
fixed that beyond dispute. I find from the 
hall-porter and servants that on arrival this 
evening she went straight to her room, and 
until she came down to dinner saw no one, 
spoke to no one. There were no parcels 
for her awaiting her return, none delivered 
to her this evening. This proves plainly, 
I think, that she had the jewel somewhere 
up the Nile.” 

“The reasoning is sound. I agree in all 
your points, and we may consider that the 
inquiry is narrowed now to the Nile 
trip ?” 

“Precisely; the man we want was 
among the passengers in the Rameses, 
which took up Mrs. Costacre. The next 
thing is to find him.” 

“Here,” I went on, “‘ is a printed list of 
those on board. I got it just now from the 
manager's office. There will have been 
some changes, no doubt; but this will 
help us a long way. First of all, is there 
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any one among them whom you know 
well?” 

‘* Jack Allardice went up and came down 
in the Rameses. He was after the widow, 
I believe. I saw him only a short time 
ago in the hall. We/’ll send for him.” 

Captain Allardice, an ex-hussar, travel- 
ling for his own good pleasure, readily 
told us all we wanted to know, twirling his 
moustachios all the time. 


HE WAS ONLY SILENCED BY THE DISCOVERY OF A SMALL 
LEATHERN BAG WHICH HE CARRIED NEXT HIS SKIN. 


“Mrs. Costacre? Why, of course. 
Stunning woman; immense sport. She 
made fine fools of us all. Every Johnnie 
amongst us at her feet, and she gave us 
all the go-by for a beastly foreigner, 
some chap with a queer name, Count, 
Count F 

‘“*Count Tovah ?” I suggested, reading 
from the list. 

*“* That was her mash. Desperately gone 
on her too; meant business, we all thought, 


declared to win, so we sheered off. Gave 
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him his chance, a fair field, and all that; 
but somehow it didn’t come off, and he 
cleared out. Rough on him; but he was 
a bit of a bounder, and she is a born flirt.” 

** What became of the Count ?” 

‘“*We left him at Luxor, too hard hit 
to come on with us. Had it, 
barrels.” 

“Wait one moment, please. This 
Count, he was a foreigner, of course ?” 

“They said he was a Rou- 
manian; might have been a 
Greek or a Turk, or, indeed, a 
nigger. ‘Twenty annas to the 
rupee. Dark skinned as they 
make ’em. But he spoke first- 
class English all the same.” 

** And in appearance ? ” 

“Tall, dark, as I tell you, 
with very white teeth and very 
projecting eyeballs.” 

“Jones!” Campbell and I 
exclaimed, almost in a breath. 

“Did he give any reason for 
staying up at Luxor?” 

“Sport. Said he was going 
quail-shooting in the 
That’s what he sazd. But most 
of us fixed it on the widow. 
Are you off, Campbell ?” 

“Yes. I’ve an appointment. 
Particular business. See you 
again next time. Thanks a 
thousand times, and _ good- 
night.” 

I knew that he was going 
straight to the telegraph-office 
to wire inquiries to Luxor. 

Next day he came down to the 
hotel with a very long face. 

“‘T hear this Count Tovah has 
made tracks. He’s not at Luxor. Talked of 
dropping down stream in a country boat ; 
bought a lot of provisions, tinned things 
and all that, for the journey, and he hasn’t 
been heard of since.” 

“Very much what I expected,” I said 
quietly. ‘‘ Have you inquired at Keneh 
whether anyone like him landed there ? 
Ask at the Mudirieh. He’d make for the 
Red Sea by the next caravan, if one was 
starting; if not, he’d go alone. 
easy enough journey.” 


both 


desert 


It’s an 
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“By George, I believe you’re right, 
Innes. He could cross the Arabian Desert 
on camel-back in three or four days, and 
embark at Kosseir.” 

‘“* What chance has he of finding a boat 
at Kosseir ?” 

““He might manage it; an Arab dhow 
would take him to Suez.” 

“‘ If you look slippy, you may catch him 
yet,” I said. 

And they did. 

At the time of his arrest he was greatly 
worn and travel-stained by his long camel 
ride. He was heard to say afterwards that 
the treadwheel was a feather-bed to camel- 
back, and that if he ever got clear of Egypt 
he would try no “ bursts” beyond sound 
of Bow Bells. But he protested vigorously 
against his capture, calling himself an 
Italian officer on his way to Massowah. 
He was only silenced by the discovery 
of a small leathern bag which he carried 
next his skin, and which was full of 
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valuables, all recognised as belonging 
to Gizeh. 

In his letter-case were bank-notes to the 
value of £150, and a cheque signed 
Clarisse Costacre, drawn on the London 
branch of a New York bank for £450. 

Shortly afterwards he was brought by 
Suez to Cairo and put upon his trial for 
the burglary. It was the great event of 
the season; the Court was thronged with 
people, many of them ill-natured enough 
to wish to see Mrs. Costacre’s confusion 
when compelled to admit that she had 
succumbed to the blandishments of a 
notorious criminal. But the prosecution 
was satisfied to elicit from her that she 
had become possessed of the stolen pro- 
perty in all innocence; and the prisoner, 
although he smiled at her rather knowingly, 
did not cross-examine. 

Tovah was sentenced to ten years in 
chains, and I have heard since that he 
considers Portland a paradise to Tourah. 
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RARE MEDALS 


HE western world has long since set 

the law of Moses at defiance, and 
made many graven images unto itself. 
Although medallic art is almost a lost gift, 
there never was a time when medals were 
in greater request than now. The modern 
medal is something quite different from 


those used by the Romans. For two 
centuries after the destruction of Rome 
the world saw no medals at all. Then 
Italy awoke and the Renaissance gave us 
a great school of medal-modellers, whose 
work is unsurpassed to-day. The move- 
ment begun in Rome just four centuries 
ago soon spread over Europe and invaded 
England, where medals were first cast 
(not struck, as with the Romans) during 
the reign of Henry VIII.; but it was not 
until the appearance of his daughter on 
the throne that our history was writ in 
graven images. 


AND THEIR STRANGE STORY. 


At first the foreigner, with his fine 
artistic sense, made nearly all our medals, 
though in the reign of Charles I. and 
during the Commonwealth, two great 
modellers arose in the persons of Thomas 
Simon, chief engraver to the Mint, and 
Thomas Rawlins. A collection of England’s 
medals is a most interesting object- 
lesson in history. It may be studied to 
greatest advantage in the British Museum, 
which possesses a magnificent treasury 
of medallic art. For the nonce, however, 
I give only the rarer examples of the art, 
beginning with Elizabeth’s hapless cousin. 

There is a pathetic charm about the 
medal which commemorates the marriage 
of Mary Queen of Scots to the young 
Dauphin of France. She had succeeded 
her father at the age of seven days, and by 
the time she was seven months old she had 
been affianced by Henry VIII. to his son 
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Edward. Scotland soon regretted, and then 
repudiated the contract. In any case the 


8, at 


kind, and a medal was a keen delight to 
her. Thus she celebrated the Armada in 


boy King died, and on April 24, 1 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS’ MARRIAGE, 1558. 


th: age of fifteen and a half, Mary had 
become the wife of Francis, the Dauphin 
of France. Four years before, her cousin 
Mary had married Philip of Spain, and 
their heads, face to face in the 
way as Francis and Mary, 
adorned our coinage, as re- 
membered in the couplet-— 
Amorous and billing, 

Like Philip and Mary on a shilling. 
Francis and Mary had but a 
brief time of billing. The 
boyish Dauphin looks almost 
manly in his armour, and the 
arms of Scotland and France, 

on the reverse, seemed likely 

to bring about a clashing of 
interests; for in 1559 Mary 
became Queen of France as 
well as of Scotland. Her 
splendour did not last long, for in the 
following year, eighteen months after the 
marriage, her husband died, and Mary 
was once more left a widow, and in 
the autumn of 1561 she quitted her 


same 


THE SCOTCH CORONATION OF CHARLES I., 1633. 


beloved France with tears. 
very rare. 
Queen Bess dearly loved a gaud of any 


March 1898 


The medal is 


No. 174. 


a very ornate series ; she honoured Raleigh 
with the issue of a gold ryal; and 
her attendants are believed to have 
worn the decoration which is known 
as the Phcenix Badge. ‘There she is 
immortalised in that gorgeous ruff 
of hers, and round her head you 
read the ingenuous 
Latin— 

Alas! that virtue endued with so much 


beauty should not, uninjured, enjoy per- 
petual life. 


legend in 


On the reverse, a flame-encompassed 
Phoenix rears its head proudly beneath a 
crown, while you go on reading— 


Happy Arabs, whose only Pheenix reproduces 
by its death a new Phcenix. Wretched English, 


THE PHCENIX BADGE OF QUEEN BESS, 1574. 


Worth £300. 


whose only Phcenix becomes, unhappy fate, the last 

in our country. 

This subtle suggestion of being alone the 

Arabian bird was characteristic of Elizabeth. 

Not even when she reviewed her troops at 
Tilbury did she look more proud 
than in summoning the Phcenix to 
praise her. 

One of the rarest medals is that 
which commemorates the coronation 
of Charles I. at Edinburgh on 
June 18, 1633, just thirty years after 
the union of the Crowns in the 
person of his father, who died in 
1625. He is described as ‘‘ Charles 
by the grace of God, King of 

Scotland, England, France, and Ireland,” 
and to emphasise .the union you find 
on the reverse side the symbol of a 


ss 
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thistle growing out of a rose-tree, with 
the motto, ‘“‘ Hence have our 
grown.” The medal was executed 
in Edinburgh by Nicholas Briot, the 
clever French modeller, and only three 


roses 


Cuartes I. Cartes II. 


TO COMMEMORATE THE KING’S VICTORY AT EDGEHILL, 


1642. 


were cast in gold, which had been got in 
Nithsdale and Clydesdale. It is very rare, 
and was evidently a favourite nick-nack 
of the King’s, for in the inventory of his 
jewels it is described as being ‘‘ much 
worn in his Majty’s pocket.” Charles did 
not need this medal to remind him of 
Scotland, for soon the country was ablaze 
with indignation at his conduct, which 
was so foreign to the temperament of his 
subjects there. 

To Charles belongs the credit of having 
introduced medals for military valour. The 
medal given here is believed 
to have been issued to com- 
memorate his victory over the 
Cromwellian forces at Edge- 
hili on Oct. 23, 1642. Observe 
on the obverse the King him- 
self, proudly described as King 
of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland. On the 
find young Prince Charles, 
mounted on horseback, with 
plumed helmet and truncheon 
in hand, while away in the 
distance the battle is raging. 
The medal is in silver-gilt, and is the 
work of Thomas Rawlins. 


reverse you 


THE 


The King’s triumph was brief, galloping 
from disaster to disaster until all ended on 
the scaffold at Whitehall on Jan. 30, 1649. 


FAMOUS MEDAL 
ON THE SCAFFOLD TO BISHOP JUXON, 1649. 
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Just before the axe fell, he gave to Doctor 
Juxon, the Bishop of London, the beautiful 
gold pattern - piece which remains to 
show us what an exquisite medallic artist 
Thomas Rawlins was. This so-called 
“* medal,” which formed part of the 
late Mr. Hyman Montagu’s col- 
lection, was sold at Sotheby’s in 
November 1896 for £770. It 
has had a strange history. From 
the Bishop it passed in a direct 
line to his descendant, Mrs. Mary 
Gythens, who bequeathed it to her 
son-in-law, Mr. James Commeline, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. It was _ purchased 
from this worthy by Lieutenant- 
Colonel James Drummond, who 
sold it to Mr. Till, the dealer, 
who sold it to Mr. Cuff, the col- 
lector. Then it came into the 
hands of Mr. Thomas Brown, long a 
partner in Longmans, Green, and Co., 
and was prized successively by Mr. 
Edward Wigan, Mr. Samuel Addington, 
and Mr. Montagu. 

‘The Wyard medal serves to illustrate a 
little-known incident in the tail end of the 
struggle which laid the King low. On the 
night of July 31, 1650, Captain Robert 
Wyard, while commanding a ship of two- 
and-twenty guns, was attacked in the 
North Sea by six Royalist frigates. He 
struggled with them until the following 


PRESENTED BY CHARLES I. 


Worth £770. 


afternoon, and then sailed off to Yarmouth. 
He got the gold medal herewith repro- 
duced, while the crew got silver ones and 
bounty money. The story of the fight is 
told on the reverse, where Wyard’s ship is 
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seen engaged between two frigates, while 
the four other enemies hover in the 
distance. The obverse contains shields 
bearing the Cross of St. George 
for England and a harp for 
Ireland, with the motto Merursti 
(“Thou hast merited”) in- 
scribed above. 
The battle of Dunbar, fought 
a few weeks later, would have 
entitled Cromwell finally to 
insert a shield bearing the 
Cross of St. Andrew to repre- 
sent Scotland. The Dunbar 
medal is notable as having 
been the first decoration pre- 
sented to all ranks of a British army. 
Until this time decorations had been 
given only to the favoured few or 


‘PRESENTED TO CAPTAIN ROBERT WYARD, WHO DEFEATED 


SIX ROYALIST FRIGATES IN 1650. 


to individual heroes like 
Charles himself, with a 
phetic touch, had, in 
the ‘‘Forlorn- Hope” badge, to be 
granted to that portion of an army 
which led the attack in battle. But 
Cromwell, as a democrat, made no 
such distinction, and established that 
dealing out of medals “like grog” 
which Lord Southesk in his 
poem ‘Jonas Fisher,” 
The medal throws an 
on the Protectors character. 
will it displays on the 
the bust of Cromwell himself, with the 
battle-scene asa background. The legend, 
“The Lord of Hosts. Word at Dunbar. 
Septem. y. 3, 1650,” runs round the edge, 
for you may remember that the Protector 
had exclaimed, as he watched the battle in 


Drake. Poor 
certain pro- 
1643, instituted 


curious 
ridiculed. 
instructive light 
As you 
obverse 


once 


see, 
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the early morning, ‘“‘ Let God arise, and 
let His enemies be scattered! Like as 
the mist vanisheth, so shalt Thou drive 


A CROMWELL MEMENTO. 


Worth £150. 


them away.” The insistence on the prin- 
ciple of democracy was shown by the 
picture of Parliament assembled in one 
House with the Speaker. Thomas 
Simon, the great medallist of the 
time, was sent by the Parliament 
to Edinburgh, so that he might 
make a perfect portrait of the 
Protector. Cromwell did not wish 
to figure on the medal at all, and 


he gently remonstrated with the 
Committee of the Army for having 
sent Simon “so great a journey, 
about a business impartinge so 
little, as faras it relates to me.” 


But the Committee would 

“spare” his “effigies” on the 
medal, but compromised the matter 
by putting in the battle-scene as a 
background. The medal was struck in 


not 


PRESENTED TO THE PROTECTOR'S ARMY 
FOR THE VICTORY AT DUNBAR, SEPT. 3, 1650. 
Worth £40. 


two sizes in gold, 
lead. Over ten 
must have been 


silver, copper, and 
thousand specimens 
distributed, for the 


an-3 
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Protector’s army consisted of 3500 horse 
and 7500 foot. 
Cromwell’s ultimate triumph led to that 


PRESENTED TO ADMIRAL BLAKE FOR DEFEATING THE DUTCH IN 1653. 


From the Collection of the Queen. 


jealous struggle with the Dutch, who saw 
in his success the rise of a rival sea-power 
which threatened their great carrying 
‘The quarrel was precipitated by the 
famous Navigation Act of 1651, and soon 
the two nations, marshalled respectively 
under Monk and Blake on the one hand, 
and the veterans Van Tromp and De 
Ruyter on the other, were fighting out 
the quarrel. The Dutch seaman began by 
sweeping the 
Channel in 
triumph with 
a broom at 
his mast- 
head. He 
ended in 
June 1653 by 
being de- 
feated, and 
inthe follow- 
ing month 
he was killed. 
England was 
enormously 
gratified, and 
made Blake 
the hero of the hour. A series of elaborate 
medals was struck by the ingenious Simon. 
Four, in gold, were presented to Blake 


trade. 
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and three of his colleagues, who als@ 
got gold chains at a cost of £300 apiece.. 
Only three of these medals are now in exist-- 
ence—one in 
the collection 
of the Queen, 
and one at 
Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford, 
of which 
Blake was a 
member. The 
third was sold 
some years 
ago for £305. 
The medal 
explainsitself. 
The = anchor 
onthe obverse 
supports three 
shields, bear- 
rn g St 

George's 
for England, St. Andrew’s for 
Scotland, and a harp for Ireland. On 
the reverse you see a naval battle, with 
a ship sinking in the foreground. 

And yet, with all this fighting, Cromwell, 
as you will note in the medal where the 
lion supports the shield of the Protectorate, 
claimed that ‘‘ Peace is sought in war.” 
Pax queritur bello. On the obverse, 
Oliver, in his decorated armour, looks. 


Worth £240. 


Cross 


TO COMMEMORATE THE PEACE OF RYSWICK, 1697. 


Worth £55. 


This 


as stern as posterity pictures him. 
medal is a fine specimen of Simon’s 
skill. 
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The Dutchman next appears in our 
medallic history as our ally in the great 
struggle which William carried on, amid 
many discouragements, against France. 
Year after year the war dragged on its 
weary length, and great were the rejoicings 
when at last peace was signed by France, 


IN MEMORY OF WILLIAM III., 1702. 


Worth £8 


England, Holland, and Spain at his royal 
palace at Ryswick (Sept. 20, 1697), and 


by Germany ten days later. So pleased, 
indeed, were the various countries involved 
that no fewer than sixty different medals 
cast to celebrate The 
beautiful one represented here was designed 
by Drappentier for the magistrates of 
Amsterdam. On the Europa, 
crowned, is seen offering perfumes at the 
lighted altar of peace. ‘“‘ Come, O Peace,” 
runs the legend, ‘‘ and remain 


were the event. 


obverse 


gentle over the whole world.” 
On the reverse you find Peace 
holding the emblematic olive- 
branch, and the cornucopia of 
plenty lies at her feet; above 
her head the heartfelt wish of 
the nations is expressed in the 
phrase : “‘ May the tranquil uni- 
verse rejoice.” The pedestal 
declares that— 

A fruit-bearing peace having been re- 
stored between the French, the Dutch, 


and their allies in war, the Magistrates of the Senate 
of Amsterdam have ordered this medal to be struck. 


Each of the thirty-six members of the 
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City Council received the medal in gold, 
yet it is very rare. 

A unique medal is that which com- 
memorates William III., who died in 
March 1702 from a hunting accident near 
Hampton Court. ‘In dutiful memory of 
King William III.,” runs the pious legend 

(in Latin) round his 
head, while the harp of 
Ireland, crowned and 
surrounded by flags, 
drums, cannon, and the 
trappings of war, forms 
the reverse. The medal, 
which is of gold, may 
be seen in the British 
Museum. Curiously 
enough, the obverse is 
cast, while the reverse 
is engraved, the two 
plates being united by 

a rim. 
There is a 
the 
which George II. 
presented to the 
Indian chiefs in 1757, at the 
when France and England 
fighting out the question which race was 
to rule America. The 
European seated under a tree, holding out 
the Pipe of Peace to an Indian, who, 
seated opposite to him, points to the 
meridian sun. Between them burns a 
fire (of friendship ?), and on the margin 
you read: “Let us look to the Most 
High, who blessed our fathers with peace.” 


certain 


irony in medal 


American 
time were 


reverse shows a 


PRESENTED TO AMERICAN INDIAN CHIEFS, 1757. 


Mediallic art is at a very low pitch in this 
country, though Birmingham can turn out 
medals by the million.—R. S. Lovepay, 





A SPECIAL 
By E. F. 


HE firing had been slackening for 
half an hour, and there was no 
longer any doubt as to which way things 
had gone, for the enemy were drawing off 
rapidly and retreating towards the river, 
where they still held the ford. It had 
been a sharp engagement, with much loss 
on both sides, and a great deal had hung 
upon its issue. Although it had been 
fought out under a blazing African sun, 
all Europe was watching eagerly for the 
result, and the future policy of several 
leading nations depended to some extent 
on the news of this day’s fighting. 


Lupton, of the Telephone, alert and 


smart-looking in spite of powder and dust, 


turned his mare’s head from a group of 
officers to whom he had been speaking for 
the past few minutes, and rode quietly 
past the rear of the English lines. 
Behind him there was smoke and noise, 
the trampling of horses and the cracking 
of rifles as the enemy’s reserve covered the 
retreat of the main force. Before him 
lay the wide plain, silent and barren. 
There was hardly a tree in sight, and the 
stunted thorn-bushes looked as if most of 
the life had been baked out of them by 
the pitiless tropical sun. A rough ox- 
track stretched out vaguely across the 
plain in the opposite direction to the 
battle-field, and Lupton turned into it at 
once. He gave a hasty look to his 
revolver, turned his head to see that no 
one was following him, and then settled 
down into a steady trot. He had a ten 
miles’ ride before him, and his mare had 
already done a fair day’s work, so he 
thought it best to take things easily at first. 
“I think I have got the start of those 
other chaps,” he said to himself with 
satisfaction ; “they are all rather 
anxious to get the most authentic details, 


too 
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and meanwhile I shall cut them all out by 
getting there first and holding the wire. 
There will be plenty of time for the 
Telephone to get out a special to-night 
if I look sharp.” 

It was his first chance at war corre- 
spondence, and he was_ proportionately 
anxious to make his mark. London was. 
palpitating with eagerness for news of the big 
fight, and he was determined that his paper 
should be the one to give it to the world. 

The red sandy “ veldt” gave back the 
sun’s rays with scorching power as he 
rode along, for it was only three o’clock in 
the afternoon. Even his pith helmet 
seemed a2 poor protection against the heat, 
and the mare’s flanks and shoulders began 
to lather before he had ridden three miles. 
Lupton was thinking over the events. 
of the morning as he trotted over the 
uneven ground, and beginning mentally to- 
shape his despatch, when a sight before 
him made him jerk at his horse’s mouth 
with a sudden exclamation. 

A rise in the ground brought a fresh 
stretch of track into view, and there, a mile 
or so ahead of him, he saw another horse- 
man, evidently an Englishman, and bent 
on the same errand as himself. Hastily 
pulling out his field-glasses, Lupton made 
out that his surmise was correct: the 
correspondent of another paper had got 
ahead of him. 

As he hurried forward the ring of the 
mare’s hoofs in the still air came to the 
ears of the other man, who turned, and, 
catching sight of Lupton, urged on his. 
horse. 

‘*No, you don’t, my boy!” muttered he: 
of the Zelephone grimly, and he stuck spurs 
in his mare’s sides so fiercely that they 
nearly came to grief together over a ruined: 
ant-hill that lay across the track. 





A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


HASTILY PULLING OUT HIS FIELD-GLASSES, LUPTON MADE OUT THAT HIS SURMISE WAS CORRECT. 


“It has got to be a race, has it?” said Then the race began in earnest. At 
Lupton half aloud; ‘“I’ll back Gaiety first Lupton gained a little by spurting, 


Girl against that fellow’s beast any day. but after a few minutes he settled down 
I think it must be Mordaunt by the looks into a steadier pace, and the distance 
of him, though he rides worse than I have between them kept fairly even for three or 
ever seen him.” four miles. 
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There seemed to be no more time for 
composing terse sentences for the despatch. 
All Lupton’s energies were concentrated 
now on the absolute need of catching up 
and passing the other man, and his face 
grew darker and more with 
every mile. 

It was very lonely out there on the 
rolling plain, and hardly a live creature 
moved, except the two Englishmen, both 
in deadly earnest. Lupton’s mare showed 
signs of failing, for they had been out at 
daybreak; but he noted with silent satis- 
faction that the other was in worse con- 
dition, and that the distance between them 
was perceptibly lessening. 


determined 


Then he got near enough to be sure 
it was Mordaunt, of the Dazly Post, who 
had come out in the same boat with him 
from England, and with whom he was on 
very good terms in the usual way. But 
just then he fairly hated the man, and swore 
under his breath that he would get first to 
the telegraph-station and hold that wire, if 
he had to send the whole book of Genesis 
before he could frame his despatch. 

The prickly pears and dreary stone 
heaps flew by him as in a bad dream, and he 
gained little by little on his man till there 
were only a hundred yards between them. 

Mordaunt rode bending down low on 
both he 


signs of 


his saddle, and and the horse 


giving in. Lupton 
straightened himself a little contemptu- 
ously and cantered past him, turning and 
looking back with a laugh. 


showed 


*All’s fair, you know, in this game,” 
he said cheerfully. 

But the look on the other man’s face 
checked him suddenly. He was ghastly 
white, and his drab jacket was dark with 
blood. It was not the sun that had brought 
him to this. 

“For God’s sake, Lupton!” he called 
hoarsely, “‘ give me my chance. I sha’n’t 
get another.” 

Lupton slackened a moment, and his 
face contracted sharply. 

“Sorry, old man!” he called back; 
‘but I can’t let the Telephone suffer for 
any private considerations.” 

Then he rode on, and Mordaunt after 
him, and the distance between them grew. 





A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 






The pulses of Lupton’s temples and 
neck throbbed as if they must burst, and 
his grip tightened on the reins. He forced 
his mind away from the “veldt” to the 
thronged London streets, and in imagin- 
ation he could hear the newsboys shouting, 
‘* Telephone | Extra special edition! Details 
of the big fight. English victory!” while 
the editors of every other paper ground 
their teeth impotently. 

A white spot in the distance resolved 
itself into the telegraph-office standing 
isolated by the railway line less than a 
mile away. 

Mechanically Lupton tried to run over 
the despatch he was preparing, but his 
brain surged and refused to act. 

** You brute!” he said suddenly, with a 
vicious but almost unconscious tug at the 


curb. ‘You utter brute! Hang the 
Telephone \’ 
The mare, who felt it personal, 


lashed out a little, tired as she was, but 
Lupton pulled her up and slipped to the 
ground. 

When Mordaunt passed him he was 
examining her off hind foot, and apparently 
absorbed in the extraction of a particularly 
obdurate stone. 

Mordaunt saw through him, and wanted 
to let him know it, but he had other things 
on hand, and time and breath were failing 
him. 

‘Ten minutes later Lupton rode leisurely 
up to the little white house, before which 
Mordaunt’s horse stood with head down 
and loose bridle. As he dismounted at 
the door, Lupton listened grimly for the 
click of the operating needle inside, but 
there was an unaccountable silence, and 
he hung Gaiety Girl’s bridle on a nail and 
went in. 

The place seemed cool and dark after 
the glare outside, and he pushed his pith 
helmet back from his hot forehead and 
looked round. 

The telegraph-clerk was bending over 
a dead man. 

“It is a peety!” he said, looking up and 
speaking in broken English, ‘and, besides 
all this, there was no need of so great 
haste, for the wires were this morning 
between here and the coast cut!” 


ON THE 


By MORGAN 


HE sun came out hot over the hills 
to the east, and what little coolness 
was in the morning air left it. At the 
bottom of the greyish-brown wall of a 
deserted adobe house a whitish object 
glistened whiter as the sun touched it, 
then faded in the shadow of the building. 
The mud-coloured river below eddied and 
whirled between its muddy banks, and dis- 
appeared down- stream behind a point 
which formed a part of a mud-coloured 
bottom, stretching to the hills a quarter- 
mile west, where the horizon ended and 
Mud- 
colour was the prevailing hue, around and 
above ; for even the sky might be likened 
to the inside of a vast mud bake-oven, so 
dull and dreary and dirty was the general 
effect of hot sun and dingy haze. 

The whitish object at the foot of the 
wall moved and disappeared ; then, from 
under a brick around the corner, protruded 
a head—a three-cornered head with glitter- 
ing eyes and a half-opened mouth, from 
which darted occasionally a red, forked 
tongue. The head reached out about a 
foot and the neck behind sagged into the 
dirt, while the adjoining section of body 
bent itself into a double line of beauty ; 
then it sagged in its turn, and the head and 
neck extended for a fresh grip on the soil. 
By this mode of locomotion six feet of 
rattlesnake, with the whitish object which 
the sun had kissed quivering and rattling 


the mud - coloured mesa began. 


at the tail, came into view from under the 
house and stretched out on the wooden 
doorstep to drink in the warmth of the 
morning. 


No sooner was he comfortably settled, 
however, than he raised his 
sounded his quivering war-cry ominously, 
but subsided when he heard a voice—a 


head and 
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rasping, small voice, yet with a feminine 
smoothness to it. 

“Steady, old man,” it said, “it’s only 
me!” Then an eight-legged, eight-eyed, 
hairy thing of horror—a full-grown black 
and brown female tarantula of six and a- 
half inch stretch of leg, hopped around 
the corner. “Good morning,” she added ; 
““had breakfast? Oh, I forgot! you're 
as irregular at meals asI am. Hot, isn’t 
it?” 

*“None too hot for me,” said the snake, 
as he reached his head to the edge of the 
step and looked down at his visitor. ‘ And 
as for breakfast, I hadn’t thought of it 
since my last meal. It was a tarantula- 
hawk, and it gave me the stomach-ache.” 

**Oh, goodness me !” shuddered the big 
spider, while the snake smiled satanically 
“I’m sorry if it disagreed with you— 
indeed I am. But I’ve heard that taran- 
tula-hawks are good for snakes—good for 
the nerves. I wouldn’t give up the diet 
on just a trial.” 

‘*T’ve heard,” said the snake remorse- 
lessly, “‘that they are very bad for taran- 
tulas’ nerves. Let’s see—how do they 
treat you folks? Sting you first, don’t 
they e 

‘Please, don’t,” interrupted the other. 

“Yes, that’s it. Sting you first and 
paralyse you with the poison; then they 
lug you off to a hole in the ground some- 
where around, and lay eggs under your 
hide, which hatch out in time, and the 
youngsters feed on your flesh. Wonder 
how it feels.” 

**Oh, I don’t know—it’s too horrid to 
think of. Please, don’t speak of it, 
whispered the tarantula. 

“Yes, yes, old lady,” said the snake 
soothingly. ‘It is horrid for you, but it’s 
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fine for the little folks. I wonder, too,” 
he added sweetly, ‘‘ how a nice fat taran- 
tula tastes. It must be good.” 

The nervous female hopped off beyond 
the snake’s striking-distance at this, and 
her eight little eyes lighted with suspicion, 
which the teasing snake observed. 

**Oh, don’t be alarmed,” he said good- 
humouredly, “‘1’m not hungry.” 

**How did you get the hawk?” she 
asked from behind an adobe brick that 
lay on the ground. “Tell me.” 

“‘ How did I get her? Like this. Sup- 
pose you are the hawk, and I am lying 
out on a big rock, as I am here; I coil up 
like this—see ?” 

‘“* How ?” asked the spider eagerly. 

‘* Like this—come closer—jump up on that 
other brick, so you can see—there. Now, 
I coil up like this, with my head in the 
middle, while you—the hawk, of course 
light on a stone close by. Understand ?” 

“Yes,” gasped the tarantula, her eager- 
ness to hear how the terrible wasp which 
preyed on her family had been disposed of 
overcoming her suspicion of the rattle- 
snake. 

‘““You settle down on the stone,” went 
on the instructor, “and go to flashing and 
pruning your red wings, while I am getting 
all ready to receive you—like this.” 

The last two words were spoken while 
the snake lay stretched out over the brick 
where the tarantula had hopped to watch 
him; but, quick as is the stroke of a 
rattlesnake—and no camera mechanism 
can work fast enough to photograph him 
in progress—the tarantula, no sluggard 
herself, had seen him start, and leaped 
into the air just in time to drag the ends 
of her hairy hind legs clear of the wide- 
open mouth and spitting fangs of her 
guileful tutor. She came down on his 
back, inserted the point of a half-inch 
mandible under a scale, gave it a tweak, 
and hopped off to a safe distance before 
the snake recovered. 

‘“That’s the way I got her,” murmured 
the discomfited deceiver, as he crawled 
back to the step; ‘‘dead easy.” 

‘‘T see,” answered the trembling taran- 
tula, who had been nearer death than ever 
before ; ‘‘and would you mind telling me 
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whether she jumped, or tried to—in fact, 
whether she is quicker than I am in her 
movements ?” 

**Quicker than you?” said the snake, 
who saw a chance to bolster up a shaken 
reputation. ‘‘Why you don’t mean that 
you’re at all quick, do you? I was only 
showing you how I got her, and you nearly 
jumped out of your skin. Quicker than 
you? Well, I should say so. A tarantula- 
hawk is nearly—not quite—but nearly as 
quick in her movements as I am”; and 
as he made this proud concession the soul 
of the tarantula sank within her; for she 
had hoped for the moment that she 
possessed power to cope with her mortal 
enemy—which is really the case; for 
nothing of its inches alive can conquer a 
tarantula—unless it is another tarantula— 
when it fights without the hereditary fear 
which the red-winged tarantula - hawk 
inspires and depends on. But she pos- 
sessed the trusting credulity of her sex, 
and the snake was a liar; so any good in 
the shape of confidence in herself which 
might have developed from the trial of 
skill was lost. 

‘“‘ They tell me,” said the snake malevo- 
lently, as he coiled up again; “that a 
tarantula, stung by a hawk, never dies 
until the last young grub has eaten him- 
self to full size and fatness, and gone forth 
to life’s battle —that, though the motor 
nerves are paralysed, the sensory nerves 
are keenly alive, and every bite on the 
living tissue is felt. How is it ?” 


, 


‘“‘Let us change the subject—please,” 
said the spider piteously; ‘‘let us speak 


of pleasanter things. I heard a ranchero 
say the other day that he would ride ten 
miles to kill a rattlesnake. What a spirit 
to show!” 

“And I’ll crawl twenty to kill a 
ranchero,” snapped the snake spitefully ; 
** | never met but one, and he nearly broke 
my back; just because I struck at his wife 
too. I never harmed him.” 

‘Did you get her?” asked the tarantula, 
with aroused interest. 

‘Of course I did,” answered the snake 
proudly. ‘“‘I never fail—that is,” he 
added, remembering the recent fiasco, 
“when I try.” 
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“How was it? Tell me— Hist! wait, 
don’t speak.” 

The tarantula had shrunk into herself— 
almost. Her legs were drawn close 
together, and her body touched the 
ground, while the eight wicked little eyes 
watched the approach of a blundering, 
buzzing horsefly, which swooped down and 
landed within a yard of the quiescent 
enemy, darted here and there as though 
uncertain of what he came 
for, and—went to sleep. 

The thing of legs and 
hair and fangs sailed 
through the air on a 
parabolic curve, and came 
down where the fly had 
been, but was not; for, 
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‘Excuse me,” said the tarantula, as she 
hopped away ; ‘‘I didn’t know you wanted 
i” 

“Do you know it now ?” answered the 
centipede between his teeth, as, devouring 
the fly, he glared viciously at her with the 
cluster of hawse-pipes that he used for 
eyes. 


’ 


‘“No offence, I assure you,” said the 
tarantula, hopping to a third brick at a 


HE REACHED HIS HEAD TO THE EDGE OF THE STEP AND LOOKED DOWN AT HIS VISITOR. 


coincident with the beginning of that 
curve, a straight line had begun from a 
hole under another adobe brick six feet 
from the fly in the opposite direction, and 
thisstraight line had struck the sleeper while 
the tarantula was still rising, and carried 
him with it a foot further, where it stopped 
and resolved into a forty-legged centipede, 
eight inches long, bilious of soul as he 
was of complexion, and of healthy voracity 
of appetite, as was evidenced by the 
agitated horsefly held firmly in his mouth. 


safe distance from the snake, though, if 2 
fight were forced upon her with either, she 
would have preferred doing battle with the 


rattler, who himself might hesitate to 
attack this heavily armoured pirate of forty 
guns. The rattlesnake stretched out to 
full length in the sun and quivered silently 
and joyously, for the tarantula knew now 
exactly what he felt, and without his 
telling her, too. Nothing was said among 
the trio until the last edible portion of the 
fly had disappeared ; then the centipede, 
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twirling his forward legs around his 
mandibles, and good-humoured enough 
after his meal to speak first, remarked to 
the air, “Saw a tarantula- hawk this 
morning.” 
‘*Where—oh, where 
the nervous female in 
snake chuckled audibly. 
“‘Down by the river. Asked me if I’d 
seen any tarantulas around here.” 
“And of course you said ‘ No’? 


asked 
alarm, while the 


was it?” 


” said 
she anxiously. 

“And of course I said ‘ Yes,’ and 
described one I know, too. There’s too 
many tarantulas in the country. Flies are 
getting scarce.” 

“Oh, me! unkind! Now 
I’ll have to move again, and there’s no 
place to go but back where I came from.” 

“Well, go back.” 

**T just will—as soon as my little ones 
can travel. There are no mean centipedes 
there anyhow, though I admit there was 
a strong sentiment against me when I 
left ; but I hope I have lived that down. 
I think it is too bad. I seem to*arouse 
nothing but antagonism and unkindness 
wherever I go.” 


dear how 


“We thought when you came that you 
were travelling for your health,” remarked 
the snake, as he shifted end for end to 
warm his other side. ‘‘ What did you do 
back there, old girl Ps 

“*They threw stones and hot water at 
me, and I ran away from them—if that is 
what you mean,” said the tarantula, with 
an injured air. ‘‘I did nothing to deserve 
it. It was only my weak love for children.” 

“You children as you do your 
husbands, I suppose,” said the snake ; 
“love ’em to eat. How many husbands 
have you had, widow ?” 


“ 


love 


Six,” she answered promptly; and as 
the query opened up a field of remi- 
niscence, she forgot her sense of injury 
and treated them to a long discourse 

after the manner of the 
merits and defects of her several consorts. 


widows—on 


The first was good to her—very good 


she knew at the time that she 
could never replace him; the third was next 
best, and the second, fourth, and fifth 
were not good at all, having acquired an 


indeed ; 
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unfortunate appetite for alkali water and 
green caterpillar, which made them taste 
bad. She had hoped that the sixth, who 
was young and fresh, and unsullied by the 
world, would take the taste of alkali and 
caterpillar from her mouth, but he didn’t ; 
he got away and crawled into a hole too 
small for her to enter, and died there. 
She often visited his grave. 

** Accept the assurance, dear Madam,” 
said the rattlesnake politely, ‘of our 
utmost confidence in the sincerity of your 
grief. It was, no doubt, a heart-rending 
sorrow and sad disappointment. You 
unconscionable old cannibal,” he added, 
in a different tone, for the rattlesnake 
has some pride and a few virtues. He 
fights fair, for instance, and gives warning 
before an attack ; then, too, he never eats 
other snakes, who eat him. 

“* What do you think of that for conjugal 
felicity, old Ironsidesr” he said to the 
immovable centipede. ‘‘Eats her hus- 
bands before the honeymoon’s well begun. 
Steady, steady, old man! Don’t be 
alarmed, widow; he’s only discovered 
his shadow, and is taking a fall out of it.” 

The snake’s explanation may have been 
the true one, for in his melancholy ferocity 
the centipede could find the animus of an 
assault on his shadow ; but it is more than 
likely that the widow had talked him to 
sleep, and the snake’s innocent question 
had startled him. He had sunk his forty 
legs, his two bow - anchors and _ stern 
grappling-hooks, into the soil, and now 
lay, quivering with rage, in < small cloud 
of dust, while his hawse - pipes shone 
luridly. When the dust had settled the 
snake repeated the query. 

‘*T take no interest in such humbug!” 
he snarled in answer. 

** Of course not,” sneered the tarantula. 

“Don’t get sarcastic, old lady,” said the 
snake. 
nature. 


“It don’t become your loving 
Tell us how your fondness for 
children got you into trouble.” 

‘Oh, it was a very beautiful boy!” she 
said ina burst of enthusiasm; ‘sucha lovely, 
darling little child. I used to watch him 
from the bunch-grass as he played about 
the door. Soft yellow hair he had, and 
eyes like the blue of the sky after the rain, 
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and such a pink-and-white cheek—so full 
and curving and dimpled. I loved that 
boy, but he wouldn’t let me approach 
him; he’d always run in to his mother 
and describe me horribly. Then she’d 
come out, and I’d have to go. But I 
loved him just as much, and after a while 
I gave up trying to make his acquaint- 
ance out of doors, and crawled into the 
house one evening while thry were at 
supper, and got up to the ceiling, where | 
found a good place right over the bed; 
then I waited until they had gone to sleep 
and a long time after before I made up my 
mind. Yes, I hung there, looking down 
at the lovely pink cheek of that child, 
sleeping between his parents, a long time. 
Then I crawled carefully along until the 
darling cheek was right beneath me, let 
go, turned over, and landed right where I 
wanted to.” She paused, swelled up, and 
subsided, as though with an ecstatic sigh. 

“And then?” asked the centipede, 
standing high on all forty legs and bristling 
with curiosity—and other emotions. 

‘““And then ?” 
with mild surprise. 


answered the tarantula, 

““Why, then I took a 
bite, of course.” 

“Oh!” said the centipede, as he sank 
down again. ‘I couldn’t help asking, 
but do you know, I thought for a moment 
you telling one of those catchy 
stories, and were going to say you went 


were 


right away.” 

““I did go right away. There was a 
shocking hubbub, and that boy screamed 
frightfully. I got under the bed, but they 
scalded me out, and I| found a hole in the 
floor. But they discovered me under the 
house next morning, and I only escaped 
death by hanging upside down all day 
between the beams until night came, by 
which time | had recovered from the shock 
and got to the grass in the darkness.” 

‘*Reminds me,”- said the rattlesnake, 
whom the sun and the conversation had 
warmed to a reminiscent mood, “of my 
experience ona ranch. They chased me 
with sticks and stones, and, as I told you, 
the boss nearly broke my back. You see, 
I found a nest of eggs, and as I am very fond 
of eggs and as fully competent to attend 


« 
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re 
to them as any measly old hen, I chased 
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her off and coiled up on them myself. Then 
comes a woman with some tomfool remarks. 
about how ‘Biddy didn’t like the nest, 
and she’d change it—put the eggs some- 
where else.’ Now I was satisfied with that 
nest just where | found it, and notified her 
to keep out and mind her own business, 
but she only got off some more tomfoolery 
about ‘some other hen taking Biddy’s nest 
away from her—some hen with a curious 
clucking.’ Think of that! to liken my 
rattle to the clucking of a hen! I couldn’t 
stand that insult at all. She stuck her 
hand in—a white, plump hand it was, too ; 
none of your dried-up, brown claws of the 
Greaser women—and I let go. Well, of 
course she screamed and ran—women all 
do—and out came the men. I had to go, 
and couldn’t take an egg with me. I 
reached grass and hid for a while, as they 
beat up the neighbourhood; but when I 
endeavoured to make my way to a tree 
where I knew was a deep hole, I was dis- 
covered and nearly clubbed to death. I 
got away, though, and carried a distinct 
remembrance of the man who clubbed 
me—the ranchero. He was tall and sun- 
burned, with a black beard 
Some day I’ll get him. 
closest shave I ever had.” 

“* Say,” said the tarantula ; 


and 
That was 


eyes. 
the 


“that tree- 
with a hole under it—was it close to the 
house ?” 

** About forty feet.” 

“Was 
direction ?” 


there a corral in the same 
“Yes, and a wagon-house.” 
“And the had 


window ?” 


house flowers in the 


‘* Yes, and a chimney through the roof,. 
and two doors——” 
‘* And door-steps—three steps— 
** And there was a windmill pump 
‘** And a wood pile——” 
“Ves, yes.” 
““The same house. Ha-he-he-he-he- 
ho-ho-ha-ha-he !” 
‘**'The same family. 
I got the mother. 
ha-ho-ho-ho !” 
Heartily and joyously their laughter 
arose on the stagnant air—so heartily and 
joyous and genuinely spontaneous was it. 


You got the boy; 
Ho-ho- ho-ho-ha-ha- 
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that the melancholy but appreciative centi- 
pede caught the contagion and responded 
with a feeble grin. He could not laugh, 
but then he had no such sense of humour 
as the others. He looked as though rather 
ashamed of the momentary weakness, and 
when the merriment had subsided, he said, 
as though to hide his embarrassment— 

“You call that a close shave. How 
would you like to be rolled up in a flannel 
shirt and thrown in the river ?” 

‘“*Wouldn’t mind it much,” said the 
snake; “neither would the widow—she’s 
fond of it; but I suppose it’s different 
with you. It’s well known that cats, 
donkeys, tramps, and centipedes detest the 
water. How was it, old Bilious ?” 

“I was cold one night and crawled into 
a cowboys’ camp, and up the sleeve of 
one of them. Just as 1’d got to his breast 
and was feeling good and warm he wakened 
and closed his hand over me, but not 
before I’d punished him. He rolled me 
up in the folds, while his comrades cut the 
shirt up the side; then, swearing fright- 
fully, he took me to the river and threw 
me in. I thought my last minute had 
I felt the horrid moisture oozing 
in and touching me on all sides, but could 
do nothing—I was imprisoned. But just 
as I’d given up all hope I felt a jar, the 
folds unwound, and I found a dry, or half- 
dry, road to the top of a sand-bar in mid- 
stream. Three months I waited before 
the water went down and-I could get to 
land. It was a frightful experience. I 
have been careful since.” 

Before the rattlesnake, who had a sar- 
castic remark for most all occasions, could 
comment on this adventure, the vigilant 
tarantula, from her outpost, called out, 
“‘What’s that!” and darted close to the 
wall, while the centipede disappeared in 
the hole under the brick. A broad-horned 
steer was charging down. past the house, 
and behind him followed a large bay horse 
with a rider—a sun-burned, black-bearded 
man—whirling a lariat and shouting. The 
snake had thrown himself into a coil, 
sounding his rattle and balancing his head 
back and forth about six inches above. 
But though the steer passed within striking 


come. 


dlistance he passed safely ; it was when the 
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horse and rider reached the steps that the 
snake became a rigid, horizontal bar, then 
a writhing, spitting tangle of knots and 
kinks on the ground, and the horse and 
rider also had passed safely. 

‘*Fetch him ?” asked the yellow one of 
many legs, as he half protruded his body 
from the hole. ‘The tarantula was shaking 
in unholy glee. 

‘* Fetch him,” shrieked the snake. ‘ I’ve 
fetched loose every tooth in my head. Oh, 
his wooden stirrup! Why didn’t I think ? 
That was my man—my ranchero; and he 
never knew I struck at him either.” 

The centipede came out of the hole, 
the tarantula hopped back to her brick, 
and the complaining snake, with bleeding 
mouth, crawled up on the step again. 

‘Here comes a _ coyote,” said the 
tarantula , “‘ don’t think we need stir.” 

“A coyote,” said the centipede con- 
temptuously. ‘I’ve killed dozens of 
them.” 

A scrawny, weazen-faced little beast, 
about the colour of the centipede, trotted 
down toward the river, pausing occasion- 
ally to nip different parts of his mangy 
hide and dislodge the fleas which annoyed 
him. His way led him close to the steps, 
and one of his pauses occurred when 
he was but six feet away. A warning 
rattle startled him: he looked up and 
sprang sideways; sprang again as he 
spied the threatening tarantula standing 
erect on her four rear legs; leaped 
straight ahead ; turned around and, with 
the remark, ‘‘ Bless my soul!” sat down 
on the centipede. 

A coyote, in a good humour, singing 
cheerfully to the night, can create the 
impression in the minds of uninitiated 
listeners that a half-dozen agonised dogs 
are careering around the plains with kettles 
fast to their tails. When a coyote is 
really hurt, the effect is doubled ; and 
when to his suffering is added the know- 
ledge—which in this case was gained by a 
half-second’s inspection —that a deadly 
centipede has buried his fangs and most 
of his legs at the hair-roots on the port- 
quarter, the cry of protest and pain raised 
can only be likened to the “ ki-yies” of 
fifty tortured curs in full cry. 
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Away went the stricken coyote for the 
river with the inspiring centipede endea- 
vouring, unsuccessfully, to untangle him- 
self. In three seconds the bank was 
reached, and the chorus ceased for an 


*‘ FETCH HIM ?”? SHRIEKED THE SNAKE. 


interval while the coyote paddled to the 
surface; then it began again, and con- 
tinued until he had swum across, climbed 
the bank, and disappeared in a yellow 
streak behind one of the. foot-hills to the 
eastward. 


“1I’VE FEPCHED 
LOOSE EVERY TOOTH IN MY HEAD.” 
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‘Dear me,” said the tarantula, ‘“‘ what 
an unseemly hurry! I wonder where our 
forty-legged friend is now?” 

‘““At the bottom of the river I should 
judge,” answered the snake gloomily. 

** Dead, anyhow. Water is fatal 
to his family.” 

‘How sad! In the midst of 
life we are in trouble. Well, I’ve 
always thought there were too 
many centipedes in the world.” 

‘““And too many snakes and 
tarantula-hawks, eh, old lady ?” 

““And too many rancheros,” 
said the tarantula. ‘There is 
just one too many for you, my 
friend. Here he comes again.” 
It is sometimes safe to taunt a 
rattlesnake—when he has a fright- 
ful toothache, for instance. The 
tarantula hopped close to the wall 
again, and the snake, making 
mental note of the last remark, 
threw himself into his springiest 
coil, and waited for his enemy. 
The sun-burned man was return- 
ing, surely enough, and beside 
him now rode another, a _ pale- 
faced, sickly young fellow, and 
the snake noted that this man 
was on the farther side; hence 
he would not block his stroke. 
Both horses approached at a 
walk. 

“va ranchero 


the was 


saying, ‘“‘you saddle up every 


day and ride out after 
cattle, and I’ll warrant 
you’re a well man in a 
month. It’s better than 
any medicine in the world. 
Of course, this country has 
its drawbacks, but sickness 
isn’t one of them.” 

‘“‘ Ts that one of the draw- 
backs—on that step there 
Looks to me like a snake.” 

‘“‘ By thunder, you’re right! That isa 
drawback, and one of the biggest rattlers 
Hold on till I plug him.” 
The fatuous snake was rattling defiance 
as the long, blue tube came out of the 
scabbard, and continued rattling, waving 


I’ve ever seen. 
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his head and darting his red tongue while 
the tube was brought to a motionless 
position. He was ecquainted with club 
and stone warfare—inherited the know- 
ledge, in fact—but knew nothing whatever 
of Colt revolvers. So he rattled on, and 
threatened and dared, bravely enough, 
until the tube spat out a tongue redder 
than his own, and he felt a smarting 
pain as though cut half in two. He 
twisted and turned, thrashing himself 
off the steps, nearly paralysed. He 
not understand. His enemy 
had thrown nothing at him, and he was 
too far away for that short blue club to 
him. 
What was it ? 
He would go 
into the hole 
and think it 
over. 

He had 
wriggled 
around the 


could 


reach 


corner of the 
and 
darted 
into the hole 
in the wall 
where his 
rattles had 
shown to the 
rising sun; 
and when all 
but his rattles 
were again 


house, 
now 


ABOVE HER WAS THE WASP, 
hidden, he FLASHING HER RED 
i 5 aisle WINGS AND BLUE BODY 
stoppe 

opped, IN THE SUNLIGHT. 
his head 


within two inches of the other opening. 

‘“* You haven’t killed him,” said the pale 
young man. 

“One shot’s enough ; they always die 
when struck, and he won’t last after sun- 
down. Yes, that’s one of our drawbacks; 
another is centipedes ; and still another is 
tarantulas. We grow the biggest speci- 
mens of all three of any country in the 
State of Texas. You want to look out 
for them. Never go far without your 
pocket - flask. It generally cures if you 


can get drunk—if you can’t, you’re a 


goner. Ammonia is good if you can get 
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it, and another good plan is to touch the 
wound with a red-hot iron—not to burn 
but to draw. Of course you want to suck 
the poison out when you’re bitten. Just 
after I bought this place, mother found a 
rattler camped on a nest of eggs, and if it 
hadn’t been for an old doctor—a college 
Professor out with an expedition, who was 
stopping over night with us, 1’d_ ha’ lost 
her. No whisky could cure that bite. 
Why the 
snake was 
a whopper— 
nearly as big 
as that fellow 
under the 
house; and 
the worst of 
it is—seeing 
she got well— 
the snake 
got away. ‘The old Professor was nipped 
himself by a tarantula a few days after- 
ward; but he pulled himself through— 
though it was a close call for so old a 
man — and about six months ago, he 
sent me a few tarantula-hawks through the 
mail. He said I needed ’em on this 
ranch. ‘They were queens, and I think 
they ’re breeding nicely. I almost lost my 
boy, too. A big tarantula dropped down 
from the ceiling one night—that’s the 
way it felt, he said—and bit him on the 
cheek : you can see the scar to-day. But 
an experience I had with a centipede was. 
the worst. I woke up to find him inside 
my shirt, next the skin, and when I touched 
him he sank his legs and fangs into me a 
quarter of an inch. I threw away the shirt 
to drown him, and before I got home—I 
was out on the trail, you know—I was 
stark crazy and nearly dead; but I had 
some of the doctor’s stuff left, and came 
round. There! see there: that’s one of 
the tarantula-hawks yonder—nothing but 
a big wasp with a bad opinion of taran- 
tulas.” 

“Is she a drawback—in the way of 
being dangerous 7” 

‘“Not much: she’s a blessing. Youll 
never hear of a Western man harming 
one, and they never harm us—only taran- 
tulas. She’s coming this way—she sees 
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something. 
Just watch that black lump down there 
by the wall.” 

““ What is it ?” 

‘*A whopping tarantula. 


By thunder! ther you are! 


Just watch, 
and don’t speak, and you’ll see some fun.” 

This conversation had taken place within 
three yards of the tarantula, who had wit- 
nessed the discomfiture of the snake and 
listened to the account of the boy’s and 
and 
but now, when she 


the Professor's recovery with various 
conflicting emotions ; 
saw the approaching wasp, she was really 
in a “‘ state of mind,” and looked around 
for shelter. 

Finding none, she raised up in desper- 
ation, standing on her four rear legs and 
reaching the forward ones, with the heavy 
palpi, over her head. Above 
the wasp, flashing her red 
blue body in the sunlight, and buzzing, 
buzzing, buzzing as darted back 
and forth. The tarantula thought -of 
the space beneath the steps, and in an 


her was 


wings and 


she 


WHO WAS 


_. was Boadicea? What need to 
ask the question? For once, 


Macaulay may be quoted with all literal- 
Every schoolboy does know who 
Boadicea was. He may have the haziest 
notions about the racial war of early 
Britain. But Cowper has brought home 
the “‘ British warrior-queen” to him once 
and for all; and now, if he be a little 
Londoner, he may see her as often as he 
likes, “standing loftily charioted” on a 
pedestal on the Thames Embankment at 
Westminster Bridge corner, defying Rome 
and all its legions. 

The word Boadicea stands for Victory, 
for it is the Latinised form of the Welsh 
Buddig, which means Victoria. And, 
indeed, she was a fitting forerunner to the 
great Victoria. Not that victory was hers ; 
but she made a very good fight for it. She 
was the wife of Prasutagus, King of the 
Iceni, a warlike race that occupied what 
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unreasoning panic of fear left the wall, 
hoping to reach in two bounds this place 
of temporary safety, and not realising in 
her terror that the position she had 
left, with her back against the wall, 
was the best possible to take in the 
The wasp caught her in mid-air 
and descended with Then she felt 
it—and oh! the pain of it, and the horror, 
and the weakness following that stab. She 
had no strength to leap now, though the 
step was but a foot away, and the wasp 
was again circling six feet above; nor 
could she rise erect. Slowly she sagged 
extended ; her body 
touched the ground, and she endeavoured 
to crawl. The horrid buzzing grew louder, 
Again 
came the stab of that poisoned weapon, 
and with it ended life’s battle. 

Near by a whitish object quivered all 
day, until with the going down of the sun 
went out life and motion for ever from 
the whitish object. 


open. 
her. 


down ; her legs 


and she saw the slayer descend. 


BOADICEA? 


is now Norfolk and Suffolk. They had 
accepted the rule of Rome, but about the 
year 50 A.D. they revolted against the harsh 
propretor, Ostorius. Rome had its full 
revenge, for when Prasutagus died ten 
years later, it despoiled Boadicea of her 
wealth, which was great, flogged her, 
outraged her daughters, and bound her 
family into slavery. So once more the 
Iceni rose, aided this time by the Trino- 
bantes, a people occupying Essex and 
Middlesex, who were terrorised by the 
Roman garrison at Camulodunum, the 
ancient Colchester. The Governor was 
away in Anglesey at the time, and thus 
the tribes swept the country at their own 
sweet will, destroying Camulodunum, and 
razing the temple of Claudius. Even 
when the Governor hastened back the 
tribes remained victorious, for they ravaged 
Londinium (London) and Verulamium (St. 
Albans), and massacred seventy thousand 


ae 
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Romans, not a soul even for 
slavery. 

Then came the great battle when the 
Governor marshalled ten thousand trained 
soldiers against an enormous horde of 
the tribes. Boadicea, supported by her 
daughters, dashed up and down the ranks 
in her chariot, exhorting her supporters, 


in Tennyson’s words, to— 


saving 


Burst the gates and burn the palaces, break the 
works of the statuary ; 

Take the hoary Roman head and shatter it, hold 
it abominable ; 

Cut the Roman boy in pieces in his lust and 
voluptuousness ; 

Lash the maiden into swooning, me they lash’d 
and humiliated ; 

Chop the breasts from off the mother, dash the 


brains of the little one out. 


Up, my Britons! on, my chariot! on, my chargers ! 


trample them down, down! 


Brave words, but futile. Suetonius, the 
Roman general, addressed his legions in a 
very different way. A taunt at the woman- 
commanded horde was sufficient to inspire 
his troops with courage; and he had 
manceuvred his enemies into a narrow 
valley where it was impossible for them to 
practise their outflanking guerrilla tactics. 
In the circumstances the result was almost 
a foregone conclusion. Rome won the 
day by dint of discipline, the tribes were 
put to flight, eighty thousand bodies were 
left on the fatal field, and Boadicea, stung 
to the quick by the sense of defeat, and 
possibly terror at the fearful future in store 
for her, took poison (62 A.D.), and thus 


Rome settled finally down to reign over 
Britain until 436, when they returned home 
to sink with the mighty ship of state. 

And now, at last, eighteen hundred odd 
years after her patriotic tragedy, Boadicea 


is set up in the Londinium which 
she devastated so long ago. That is 
fitting ; and it is still fitter that she should 
have been immortalised by the sculptor 
of Victoria the Great—namely, the late 
Thomas Thornycroft. The work was a 
labour of love, in which the sculptor spent 
fifteen years, and in which the Prince 
Consort took the greatest interest, lending 
horses from the royal stables as models 
for the steeds of her chariot. The Prince 
thought it should be placed on the gateway 
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of Hyde Park Corner, the artist wished to 
have it erected on a rocky prominence 
in Kensington Gardens. But neither wish 
was fulfilled, for the model has stood for 
more than a quarter of a century in the 
garden of the scuiptor’s son, Mr. John I. 
Thornycroft, the well-known torpedo-boat 
builder, and the brother of Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft, the sculptor, and of Miss 
Ellen Fowler Thornycroft, the poet. A 
shed was erected to preserve it against 
the weather. At last Mr. Thornycroft 
offered the group to the London County 
Council; and Mr. W. J. Bull, the member 
for Hammersmith, with characteristic 
energy, set about getting the funds for 
casting it in bronze, receiving £100 from 
the donor as a beginning. After a great 
deal of trouble, the money was got together, 
and Messrs. Singer, of Frome, cast it in 
bronze at a cost of £1995. 

The group is ona colossal scale. ‘The 
figure of Boadicea herself is nine feet in 
height, and the chariot is eight feet broad. 
The plaster cast weighed five tons; the 
bronze weighs seven tons, and has been 
constructed in fifty-two pieces. Boadicea 
is not the Boadicea of the popular idea. 
She is an august heroine of imperial 
presence, more than barbarian. 
No writhing savage, smarting with shame 
and fury at the recollection of the 
**Roman rods,” Boadicea, as a critic 
once noted, is ‘“‘a high sublimity, a col- 
lected dignity, a mood in which we may 
imagine a Zenobia, rather than the woman 
chief of the wild Iceni going forth to 
her last battle.’ The outline has been 
so cleverly studied that in the whole 
circle of view there is not a disadvan- 
tageous point. The group is admirably 
composed, and there is a fine compensa- 
tion in its parts, as between the solid 
steadiness of the car and the physical 
vigour of the horses, between this and the 
moral vigour of the figures. The erection 
of this early Victoria on the banks of 
the river which the Romans sailed up 
so long ago is London’s most perma- 
nent contribution to the sixty-first year 
of the great Victoria’s reign over 
an Empire mightier than Rome ever 
dreamt of. 
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THE LATE MR. THOMAS THORNYCROFT’S STATUE, *“‘ BOADICEA,”” ERECTED ON THE EMBANKMENT 
BY WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 






















































































































































































THE GREAT 


STUDIES AND 





T has been well said that the Consulate 
was “the period of Bonaparte’s 
greatest and most enduring renown.” He 
had achieved his position ; his marvellous 
strength and ability, his audacity and 
astuteness, favoured by his great good luck, 
had carried him to supreme power. He 
seemed eager now to show his gratitude 
to France for the prize she had suffered 
him to win. The country had accepted 
him gladly; it had need of him, of the 
strong hand to reorganise her institutions 
and build up the Government anew. The 
head was wanting, the place of master 
vacant; there must soon have been a 
monarchical restoration had not Bona- 
parte stepped in. That he was autocratic, 
wielding unquestioned authority, was all in 
his favour, and made, as it seemed, for 
France. No one but a dictator could do 
what was so urgently required. Every- 
thing had gone by the board: the 
Revolution, essentially destructive, had left 
chaos, there had been a clean sweep, and 
it was for the new ruler to reconstruct in 
every department of State, administrative, 
legal, educational, financial. 

He had soon full leisure to devote all 
his energies to internal affairs. The peace 
of Lunéville in 1801 was followed by that 
of Amiens the next year. Austria had 
sheathed the sword after Marengo, and 
later, England came toterms. Bonaparte, 
as general pacificator, had a claim to the 
goodwill of all at home and abroad. 
France was especially pleased. No longer 
proscribed and hated as the apostle of 
change, she once more took her place in 
the comity of nations, and had Bonaparte 
been content with peaceful progress, he 
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TO CROWN. 





the 


her on 
pinnacle of a more enduring greatness 


might have placed very 
than that gained by his short-lived 
military triumphs. This marvellouscountry, 
then as since, needed only a little assured 
quiet to blossom out and burgeon into 
prosperity. Trade quickened instantly 
with the revival of credit under a strong, 
secure Government. There was once 
more a free circulation of money, fétes 
and festivities frequent, work 
plentiful, all classes of shopkeepers sold 
their goods freely, especially those that 
purveyed to the wants of fashionable 
society. In the first winter of the Con- 
sular régime there were ten thousand balls 
and five or six thousand dinner - parties 
given in Paris. ‘The Government took the 
lead with frequent entertainments. Bona- 
parte, as First Consul, dined two hundred 
guests every ten days in the great Gallery 
of Diana in the Tuileries. Cambacérés, 
the Second Consul, a noted gourmet and 
good liver, kept up great state in a big 
house in the Rue de Provence; the Third 
Consul, Lebrun, also received twice weekly. 
Bonaparte’s favourite Generals were en- 
couraged, nay, ordered to marry and set 
up fine establishments. Lannes, Marmont, 
Junot, and a dozen more were provided 
with pretty wives, who formed the personal 
Court of Josephine. Not strangely, the 
silk -mercers, costumiers, hair - dressers, 
perfumers, and the rest were kept 
constantly busy. It was the First Consul’s 


were 


most anxious care to stimulate native 
manufactures. Through him the silks 
and the embroideries of Lyons, the 


laces and cambrics of Valenciennes and 
of Rcuen, the 


Brussels, the cottons 






NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


muslins of St. Quentin, the gloves and 
fans of Paris, became famous all the world 
over. 

Although in society Bonaparte took the 
lead as became the Chief of the State, 
setting the example of liberal hospitality, 
his private life was still on a modest scale. 
The Consular Court, ‘‘ not quite a Court, 
but no longer a camp,” as a well-bred 
diplomatist styled it, was long organised 
on very simple lines. ‘There were as yet 
no great functionaries, no ladies-in-wait- 
ing; aides-de-camp, ushers, and maifres 
d’hotel sufficed for the small ceremonial 
maintained. On great occasions no ex- 
pense was spared, but a rigid and exact 
economy controlled his home; he took 
Duroc to task sharply about the totals of 
the house-books, and watched every item 
closely. He valued money, partly from 
inherited Italian thriftiness, still more 
because he had once felt the bitter sting 
of poverty In this respect Josephine was 
his exact opposite, and his despair. She 
was a reckless spendthrift, fair game for 
everyone, robbed on all sides, taking no 
account of cost, and always heavily in 
debt. well-known story of 
Napoleon’s detection of a deficit in his 
wife’s budget, and setting Duroc to find 
out 


There is a 


The amount 
the Emperor 
gave a cheque for £40,000 to pay all in full, 
but ordered that certain tradespeople who 
had encouraged Josephine’s extravagance 
should be forbidden to enter the palace. 
His control of all expenditure, public and 
private, was of the most minute and search- 
ing character. 


how much she owed. 


was £24,000, whereupon 


He was most severe with 
contractors whose estimates were too high ; 
he insisted on renewing the velvet and 
cloth tapestries of his palaces with stuff 
and cotton, “‘ which will wear better”; he 
brought an action against the dyer who 
gave a bad colour to the hangings for 
St. Cloud. No wonder that Louis XVIII., 
on returning to the Tuileries and finding 
all in such apple-pie order, should have 
exclaimed, ‘“‘He was a good tenant— 
this Napoleon!” In his own personal 
expenses the most rigid economy was 
observed. He laid down the number of 


coats—five of uniform, two for hunting— 


to be ordered for him every three years, 
and their price. His wardrobe:contained 
four dozen flannel waistcoats—of which 
he wore one a week—four dozen pocket- 
handkerchiefs—and he allowed himself 
twelve weekly; every item of washing, 
cleaning, the provision of shoes, silk 
stockings, perfume, was exactly calculated, 
with the plain warning that nothing should 
be bought without his Majesty’s approval. 

With all this estimable parsimony, he 
was lavishly generous in his gifts. He set 
up his favourites in housekeeping with 
large presents in cash; gave Junot a 
residence and £4000 for furniture; paid 
Lasalle’s debts over and over again. 
Davoust had millions from him. 
Certainly, in all this he was dealing with 
other people’s money, of which he was 
called to render no account. 

A not unpleasing picture has been pre- 
served of the inner life of the Bonapartes 
in these early days. 


two 


No state was kept 
up at the Tuileries, as has been said; still, 
there was more formality than at Mal- 
maison, Josephine’s country seat and a 
very favourite residence. Visitors at the 
Tuileries were only introduced at stated 
hours. Duroc or Rapp was in attendance. 
When Madame Junot was first presented, 
she found a small family party: Josephine 
at her tapestry (she was indefatigable with 
her needle, and made all the furniture- 
covers for Malmaison), the First Consul 
with his hands behind him and his back 
to the fire, Eugéne and Hortense Beau- 
harnais also inthe room. Meneval, when 
about to take up the post of private secre- 
tary, was received by Josephine with 
charming affability and kept to dinner. 
Bonaparte was equally kind when he came 
in ; the dinner lasted only twenty minutes, 
and the small party then adjourned to the 
drawing-room, where, after a quarter of 
an hour’s talk, the First Consul slipped 
away. Nothing could be more modest 
than the meal, more simple than Bona- 
parte’s fare. A couple of dishes, a little 
chambertin diluted with water, and a 
single cup of coffee, plain poached eggs, 
salad of white beans, polenta, Parmesan 
cheese. When he was Emperor and in 
the field, he regulated the table of the 
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NAPOLEON 


Headquarters Staff : ‘‘ soup, bouilli, a roast 
joint, and salad—no dessert.” 

At Malmaison the life was that of any 
well-to-do bourgeois family in the country. 
The house was simply furnished, the 
company small, and everyone came and 
went as he or she pleased. The ladies 
breakfasted together alone at 11 a.m. 
The First Consul never showed till dinner- 
time; he spent the whole day in his 
study, which communicated with a small 
private garden, where he could walk while 
still dictating or discussing affairs. Dinner 
was at 6 p.m., and in the long evenings he 
would waste an hour in playing games or 
running about like a boy. Air and exercise 
were necessary to him, and if kept from his 
garden by rain or other cause he chafed 
and showed ill-temper at dinner ; when the 
weather was fine and warm the table was 
laid on the lawn. Indoors, after dinner, 
he talked freely, often rudely, and was fond 
of joking with his old comrades about 
early indiscretions, especially if their wives 
were present. He liked to tell stories— 
ghost stories—and had the Italian gift of 
improvisation. He retired to bed early, 
and was often read to sleep by Josephine, 
who had a soft voice and read well. 

Weekly, on Wednesdays, there was a 
grand dinner at Malmaison; the guests 
carefully selected officials and their wives, 
the ladies always of unspotted reputation. 
Bonaparte assumed great austerity as 
regards morals: he sought to revive a 
proper respect for domestic virtue and 
to restore the tone of society. After 
these great dinners there were amateur 
theatricals. The performers were found 
among the staff and Aaditues of the house. 
Bourrienne was’ the best actor in the 
company—even the professionals com- 
plimented him; Madame Murat Bona- 
parte, at that time very beautiful, often 
played well but spoke with a bad accent; 
Hortense Beauharnais was an excellent 
actress; her brother Eugéne also; and 
Madame Junot, General Junot, and General 
Lauriston. The First Consul chose the 
plays, and, as the company improved, 
made them play ambitious pieces, such as 
**The Barber of Seville” and Regnard’s 
** Lovers’ Follies.” Bonaparte was a great 
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patron of the stage, a constant attendant 
at the Paris theatres, and on friendly terms 
with Talma and the chief actors of the 
day. These were the relaxations of a hard- 
worked public man, and the First Consul 
was in this respect the most remarkable the 
world has ever seen. His powers of work 
were phenomenal and almost incredible. 
He wore out everyone, statesmen, senators, 
secretaries ; presided at special meetings 
from 10 p.m. to 5 a.m., kept Councillors 
of State at his desk from 9 a.m. till 5 p.m. 
Sometimes an exhausted official fell asleep, 
and the First Consul would rouse him, 
reminding him that it was only two in the 
morning, and that they must earn their 
pay. He could continue for thirteen hours 
at a stretch without a sign of fatigue, con- 
stantly varying the subjects he dealt with ; 
the new one, however momentous, did 
not occupy him to the exclusion of the 
old, to which he returned as though he 
had never dropped it. According to his 
own description, his knowledge was stowed 
away in his brains as in drawers, which’ he 
could open or shut at will. ‘1 am always 
at work,” he said of himself, “‘all the 
time, at dinner, in the theatre. I wake up 
at night in order to resume work.” And 
when he woke like this, after barely an 
hour’s sleep, his head was as clear as if he 
had slept all night. There were the 
occasions when some new project had 
arisen in his mind, when some plan had 
matured there and was ripe for execution. 
Sometimes he would not have his secre- 
taries aroused, but prepared work for 
them, noting and minuting papers in his 
own hand; at other times he would tell 
Meneval, ‘“‘ Come at one, or at four in the 
morning ; we will work together,” and he 
would turn out punctually in nis white 
dressing-gown, with a coloured silk hand- 
kerchief round his head and snuff-box in 
hand. At such times his ideas developed 
as he dictated with abundance and extra- 
ordinary clearness; he spoke so fast that 
he was a terror to his secretaries, all of 
whom (and he could keep three or four 
busy at once) had invented a species of 
shorthand of their own. 

Napoleon’s extraordinarily retentive 
memory for detail is a well-known quality 
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in his marvellous understanding. He had 
every fact bearing upon the intricate busi- 
ness of government put by in his brain, 
but immediately available when required. 
He could deal with any subject with fuller 
knowledge than the official particularly 
charged with it. He could put his 
Ministers right and correct his clerks. In 
military matters he was most marvellous : 
knew the exact position of his armies, even 
when they were operating all over Europe, 
their numbers, personnel and maéériel, men, 
animals, guns, stores, he had everything by 
heart ; also the names of generals and 
other officers, their posts and regiments, 


the tonnage and armament of his ships of 
‘country,” facts of 


‘ 


war ; he remembered 
topography and distances, calculations 
made for marches, months and months 
ahead. He foresaw everything : anticipated 
what would happen, plainly predicted 
results, the positions he would occupy on 
a certain day, the battles he would win. 
He was an expert in every department of 
war, ‘‘the best soldier in his army”; an 
artilleryman, a staff officer, administrator, 
financier, and, above all, the supreme 
commander, directing the most extensive 
operations. What that meant we shall 
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realise better when we see him as the god 
of battles. 

In these earlier years of the Consulate 
Bonaparte’s labours were chiefly in civil 
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administration. The Constitution of Bru- 
maire had given him unlimited powers, 
and he turned them to excellent use. The 


institutions he gave France really govern 
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the country to this day. The creation of 
the Bank of France was one of the first. 
Revival of national credit followed it; 
this and the greater regularity in taxation 
soon replenished the exchequer. The 
reform of the judicial system stands next 
in order, a which consisted in 
placing the patronage of all seats on the 
Bench unreservedly in the hands of the 
First Consul. The power thus assured 
was carried still further by the scheme of 
local government, the establishment of 
prefects, sub-prefects, and mayors, a whole 
hierarchy of officials, who, whether in 
department, arrondissement, or commune, 
represented and multiplied the central 
authority throughout France; a system 
borrowed from the ancient arbitrary régime 
which nevertheless still obtains. The 
chief and most useful measure was, no 
doubt, the codification of the laws from 
which resulted the various codes—civil, 
commercial, and penal—that under the 
generic title of the Code Napoléon are 
still the standard of conduct, not in France 
but in Italy, Holland, Belgium, 


reform 


alone, 
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and Germany. Bonaparte was proud of 
the codes, and always pretended to have 
created them, although other capable 
men laboured hard to perfect them in 
studies that extended over several years. 
France also owes the national system of 
education to the consular epoch, the 
perfect machinery of instruction, the three 
learned degrees—primary, secondary, and 
superior —through which all students 
graduate under regulations framed and 
controlled by the central government 
authority. 

The reconciliation of France with the 
Catholic Church was Bonaparte’s doing 
from mixed motives, chief among them, 
no doubt, his desire to detach the Pope 
from the coalition of sovereigns, yet more 
to win the French priesthood from the 
Royalist cause. Bourrienne credits his 
master with religious sentiment, preserving 
a story that Bonaparte was greatly moved 
by the sound of church bells, and felt 
that there must be a religion for the 
people. ‘‘ Religion is useful to govern- 
ment ; those who govern should use it to 
influence mankind. . . 
will call me a Papist. Iam no such thing. 
[ am no believer in creed. I was a 
Mohammedan in Egypt,I am a Catholic 
in France. Ido not believe in religion. 
But the idea of aGod!” Then came the 
oft-repeated famous speech : ‘‘ Who made 
all that if there is no God?” And as he 
spoke he raised his hand to the star-lit 
heaven. He had been brought up a good 
Catholic, and so strong was early teaching 
that all through his life he crossed him- 
self involuntarily at any sudden crisis. 

The Concordat was signed and promul- 
gated with great pomp in the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame in the presence of many 
who still disbelieved. Augereau, it is said, 
swore to himself all through the mass; 
Lannes protested against entering the 
church ; Delmas, a Jacobin General, when 
asked what he thought of it, said the only 
thing to complete the show was the 
attendance of the million men who had 
been slain in pulling down what was now 
re-erected. Bonaparte himself described 
the Concordat as the vaccination of 
religion: ‘“‘In fifty years there will be 
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more religion than smallpox in France.” 
Yet it served a great political purpose by 
securing the priests. One of the con- 
ditions of signature was that the priests, 
in taking the oath of fidelity to the State, 
should swear to reveal any plots against it 
that should come to their knowledge. 

The Dictator was by no means securc 
upon the seat he had seized. He was sur- 
rounded with bitter foes: Republicans and 


Royalists, however antagonistic, were yet 
ready to make common cause against him. 
Plots and conspiracies were soon afoot, 
with the set purpose, more or less boldly 


conceived, of compassing the death of the 
First Consul. There was the affair of 
Chevalier, who contrived a clumsy machine 
which he could not complete for want of 
funds; the conspiracy of the Corsican: 
Ceracchi and Arena, who were to stab 
Bonaparte on the steps of the Opera 
House, a miserable business, promptly 
betrayed by one of the conspirators and 
easily controlled. These attempts were 
attributed toa gang known as the Zuragés, 
the refuse of Revolutionary days—poor, 
penniless irreconcilables, who wished to 
emulate the success of the great adventurer 
and put themselves in his place. 

A much more serious matter was the 
explosion of the infernal machine in the 
Rue St. Nicaise. This attempt narrowly 
missed complete success. It was admir- 
ably planned by resolute men, the Royalists 
of La Vendée, who were amply provided 
with funds, and could command the services 
The prime movers 
were St. Regent, who had been a naval 
officer, and Limoélan, who had fought in 
La Vendée; they were both in direct 
communication with the emigrant Princes 
in England. St. Regent improved upon 
Chevalier’s plan, and contrived a better 
machine, a barrel filled with powder, shot, 
and hand-grenades, to which was attached 
a slow match. A careful calculation was 
made of the time Bonaparte’s carriage 
would take to cover the distance between 
the Tuileries and the Rue St. Nicaise, and 
the match lighted accordingly. But the 
coachman drove faster than usual ; more, 
he turned aside at seeing the barrel on its 
cart, and got past before the explosion, 


of devoted agents. 
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which killed many lives, but spared the 
First Consul. 

Although not wanting in personal 
courage, Bonaparte was greatly upset by 
these dangers. The penalties of pro- 
motion to high place were made plainly 
apparent, and the implacable enmity of 
those who resented it. His reprisals were 
sharp, yet they were wrongly directed. 
Fouché’s police soon tracked down the 
real culprits, and proved the Royalist 
origin of the plot. It suited Bonaparte to 
punish the Jacobins, who were really 
blameless in this affair. He feared them 
most of all his foes, and he made this last 
attempt an excuse for crushing the party. 
A hundred and thirty persons whom he 
knew to be entirely innocent, were pro- 
scribed and sent to perish in the pestilential 
swamps of Cayenne. 

The last blow aimed at his uncrowned 
sovereignty was in the celebrated con- 
spiracy of Georges and Pichegru, a move- 
ment really controlled and directed by the 
man who was to have been its victim. We 
have now abundant proof that Bonaparte 
was possessed from the very first of accurate 
news of the proposed plot. It was, no 
doubt, originated in London, where a 
consular spy, Mehée de la Touche, who 
served both sides, persuaded the British 
Government and the exiled Princes that 
Bonaparte must fall before a Republican 
and Royalist combination. Every step 
taken was, however, reported to Paris. The 
First Consul knew what to expect and how 
to meet it. ‘I never ran any real danger,” 
he wrote his representative in Milan, M. de 
Melzi; “ my police had its eye on all their 
machinations.” 

The plot, indeed, promised to serve his 
hidden purpose; it might be made to 
involve Moreau, whom he detested not 
merely as his military rival, but as his 
probable heir if he fell from power. 
‘Through it he might strike a shrewd blow 
at Bourbon pretensions and ascend the 
throne himself. Overtures had been made 
to Moreau by the conspirators ; he was the 
most prominent member of the expiring 
independent party in France. But he did 
not fall in with the proposals. Bonaparte’s 
police have admitted that he remained a 
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staunch Republican, who despised the 
Bourbons and had no sympathy with La 
Vendée. Indeed; the Concordat and the 
creation of the Legion of Honour had 
drawn him to the Consulate. The closest 
watch upon him could not prove him 
guilty of evil intentions. Many traps were 
laid for him without success. In the same 
way ample rope was given the real con- 
spirators, who spent months in Paris, 
their presence, seemingly, unsuspected, 
although such neglect must have been 
wilful in a police so penetrating as is that 
of Paris. As an actual fact, their arrival 
was fully known; their every movement 
closely watched and duly reported to the 
First Consul ; “‘ but there need be no hurry 
to arrest them,” was his reply. ‘The plot 
would then have terminated, and with it all 
the possibilities that were expected ; not the 
least of them being the hope to convict 
England of complicity through her repre- 
sentatives abroad. Many minor arrests 
were made, however, as the days passed ; 
the prisons of Paris were filled with 
subaltern agents, but the great counter- 
stroke still tarried. _Pichegru had come 
over—and Georges ; the method of attack 
was known: no secret assassination, but 
an open conflict with Bonaparte sur- 
rounded by his guards. And yet no strong 
measures were taken, for Moreau was not 
yet compromised; the Princes, one or 
more, who were expected to head the 
movement, still hesitated to leave their 
comfortable English shelter. 

Moreau had, in fact, refused to join 
in the conspiracy.. It was so stated 
explicitly in a confession extracted from 
one of the prisoners, who declared that 
the plot must therefore fail. Yet upon 
this confession Moreau was _ arrested. 
So weak was the evidence against him 
that it was thought wise to suspend the 
law of trial by jury, or no convictions 
would have been possible. Now, too, 
Pichegru and Georges were taken — as 
they might have been long before—and 
both freely admitted that they meant to 
attack the First Consul in the street. But 
the great capture was missed; the royal 
Prince through whom Bonaparte might 
strike terror into the Bourbons and warn 
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them against 
his ejectment. 


any further attempts at 
Upon whom could he 


lay his heavy hand? Where else find 
a suitable victim? The answer was 
afforded by the murder of the Duc 


d’Enghien. 

This inoffensive princelet was living at 
Eltenheim, a few miles from Strasbourg, 
but in the territory of Baden, where he 
gave up his days to sport. At midnight 
on March 15, 1804, he was seized by a 
party of dragoons and hurried to Paris. 
Five days later he was arraigned before 
a military commission in the Fort Vin- 
cennes, found guilty on his own admission 
of having borne arms against the Republic, 
and then shot, out of hand. 

Great efforts have been made to absolve 
Napoleon from the guilt of this atrocious 
murder, which he planned entirely himself. 
It has been pretended that the Duke was 
mistaken for a mysterious person, the 
much-looked-for Prince who never came 
to Paris, whose description was accurately 
known, and was entirely different from the 
yvictim’s, while it was clearly shown on 
another occasion to be Pichegru himself. 
Savary, the chief agent in the affair, said 
afterwards that the First Consul was horri- 
fied at the haste displayed, and declared 
that the sentence of the court should have 
been suspended until the prisoner had 
been interrogated by a judge. Even if 
they ever imposed on the credulous, no 
such subterfuges can be accepted now. 
There was no accident or confusion, no 





hurry or mistake in the tragedy of 
Vincennes. Everything had been de- 
liberately and minutely prepared in 
advance—selection of the jailer, a con- 


fidential person no other than Harel, who 
had betrayed the Corsican conspiracy in 
1800; the substitution of a military for 
the ordinary civil tribunal, of devoted 
soldiers blindly obeying their mandate to 
convict after no proper form of trial, 
the approval of the death sentence, which 
was signed in advance on a blank sheet. 
The very grave in the moat was already 
dug when the hapless youth passed the 
gates of the fortress. 

Napoleon’s apologists declare that he 
was greatly grieved and agitated when this 
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cowardly crime was being perpetrated. 
Meneval describes the family party at 
Malmaison, and the gloom that over- 
shadowed all—Josephine with moist eyes, 
the suite whispering privately together in 
a distant gallery, Bonaparte silent and 
absorbed, vainly seeking to read a book. 
Others say that he roamed alone through 
the woods for hours, terribly depressed 
and disturbed. Thiers, in his History, 
declares that during the week he hardly 
did any business or dictated a single 
letter. Yet this at least is an error, for an 
examination of his correspondence shows 
he dictated twenty-seven big, voluminous, 
and minute despatches between March 15 
and the 23rd, and on the zoth, the very day 
he was most distressed, he sent off seven. 
So little was he really affected that he 
wrote his brother Joseph, ‘‘I cannot 
repent of my decision. . . . This was the 
only means I had of leaving no doubt as 
to my intentions, and of annihilating the 
hopes of the partisans of the Bourbons. . . . 
I shall never be tranquil on the throne 
while the Bourbons exist, and this Bour- 
bon is one the less. . . . If what I have 
done still to be done, I would 
do it again, and if I had a favourable 
opportunity I would get rid of the 
rest.” 

All Europe was shocked by this murder, 
the infamy of which still remains as the 
darkest stain the character of 
Napoleon. If the crime passed uncriticised 
at home, it was because public opinion 
could find no voice in France, gagged 
by the new despotism. 

Bonaparte now resolved to assume the 
purple of irresponsible power, as the best 
weapon against fresh attacks from within 
and without. He was already Consul for life, 
and he now took the title of Emperor, a 
military rank in its origin, and well adapted 
to the master of many legions, who was so 
soon to use them for his aggrandisement 
and the consolidation of his empire. A 
subservient Senate with but one dissentient 
voice, Carnot’s, laid the crown at his feet 
on May 18, 1804, but his Imperial Majesty, 
having deigned to accept it, postponed 
formal coronation until he had humbled 
England. X. ¥.Z 


were 


upon 





THE 


B* special grace of the King a plot 
of garden-ground, with a cottage 
standing in it, was granted to a peasant 


who saved the life of a royal Prince. And 
this peasant in due time married and had 
children, of wham one only, a daughter, 
survived. And the daughter, growing to 
woman’s estate, also married and 


children. 


had 


When she was seventy years of age her 
father and her husband were long since 
dead; and, further, all her children had 
died except one son, and he was bad, and 
well-beloved by her. 

She still lived in her cottage, and on a 
fine day would work in her garden—an old 
garden now, and good, as only an old 
garden can be-—and on a wet day she 
would sit within and spin. 

One day, as she worked in the garden, 
she saw an elderly gentleman in a sober 
suit come puffing up the hill, for he was 
somewhat obese. And he gave the old 
woman good-day and spake with her. 


RUNNING 


She told her 


honoured old woman. 


was (he a very highly 
No less a person 
than my Lord the Sheriff of Nottingham 
wished to possess himself of her strip of 
land, and pull down her cottage, and build 
thereon a summer pavilion for the con- 
venience and entertainment of himself and 
his guests when they went a-hawking. 

She stood and listened with her arms 
folded and her head bent down, and said 
nothing. 

Further, so the Sheriffs agent pro- 
ceeded, she was an exceptionally lucky 
old woman. The Sheriff open- 
skinflint. (This was in- 
He did not propose to avail 
himself of any legal rights that he might 
claim to dispossess her. (This was strictly 
accurate, for he had no legal rights.) Nor 
did he intend to use his influence with the 
King to induce him to correct the ill-judged 
munificence of his predecessor. (This was 
no more thanthetruth; indeed, it was some- 
whatless. The Sheriff had already petitioned 


was 
handed — no 
accurate. 
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the King and met with the roughest of 
refusals ; and the refusal had been accom- 
panied by a few homely words of warning— 
enough, however, to cause the Sheriff to 
quake in his shoes and to recognise his 
indiscretion.) No, the Sheriff would buy 
and pay. 
old woman. 
good money ! 

Then the old woman raised her head, 
and she told this go-between, quite quietly 
and patiently, that the world was wide and 
my Lord was welcome to most of it. But 
this strip of land had been won at the risk 
of her father’s life, and should only be 
lost with the loss of her own life. After 
a year (so she told him) one wan/s change, 
and after ten years one can change; but 
after twenty years one cannof change, and 
for more than thrice twenty she had been 
there, by the grace of God and of the 
King. She did not need money. She 
was poor, but had all that was necessary. 
She was thankful for this great condescen- 
sion of the Sheriff, but that which he 
wished could not be. 

When the Sheriff heard this message, 
he was greatly distressed. He had 
set his heart on this summer pavilion, 
and there was no doubt that if it was 
to be placed to the best advantage it 
would be placed where the old woman’s 
cottage now stood. The position was 
excellent, close to the forest, on high 
ground, commanding a most beautiful 
view, and with an old garden and a well 
of excellent pure water all ready to hand. 
The Sheriff was a weak man, and, like 
most weak men, he was obstinate when 
he became possessed of a big idea—a 
pompous, picturesque idea, such as this 
of the pavilion. Indeed, it seemed to him 
now that all his dignity, as well as all his 
happiness, consisted in the building of this 
pavilion, and in building it in the precise 
spot that he had appointed for it. 

So, though with many regrets, he 
instructed his agent anew, and offered 
terms that no sensible old woman could 
have refused, and once more the agent 
climbed the hill. 

This time he descended it quickly. For 
the old woman lost her wonted quiet and 


He would pay money to a poor 
Money— 


He—the Sheriff ! 


HIS MERRY MEN. 


patience, and cursed the agent and the 
Sheriff; and by way of giving to her 
curse some immediate practical value, let 
loose her great mastiff. That was why the 
agent descended the hill quickly, and 
subsequently claimed damages from the 
Sheriff. 

So there the matter stood. The old 
woman had conquered; the Sheriff was 
beaten; the pavilion was still unbuilt. 

And there the matter might have 
remained but for the one fact—already 
mentioned—that the old woman had a 
son, who was bad and well-beloved. It is 
sad to have a bad son; it is tragic to love 
such a son. 

In those times it was easy enough for 
one who was only moderately bad to come 
by a violent death at the hands of the law, 
and the son found himself in the position 
when it was either death—or ransom. And 
so one day the old woman came limping 
into Nottingham to see the Sheriff. The 
great mastiff, chained by her cottage door, 
whined for sheer loneliness. When she 
came back again, she was not outwardly 
changed; she set the mastiff loose and 
turned to her work again. But her land was 
sold to the Sheriff, and her son was free. 

If only there had been a little more 
time! Robin Hood and his men were far 
away—away in their winter quarters, the 
great caverns in north Yorkshire. His 
men had now been hidden in her 
wood-stack when the keepers were in hot 
pursuit. When a hard season put a stress 
upon her, Robin had ever been her pro- 
vidence. To him and not to the Sheriff 
would she have now. But Robin 
was far away, and there was no time to 
send word to him that she needed his help. 

So the land was sold and her son’s life 
was saved. 

And then came one of the ironies of 
chance. For no sooner was that life saved 
from the hands of man than it was lost 
at the hands of reckless nature. A great 
gale blew from the west; and as her son 
walked through the forest, an old elm— 
most treacherous of trees—fell on him and 
crushed from him his life. 

The Sheriff was_ greatly relieved. 
Through no fault of his own, he could 


ere 


gone 
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not understand middle-classes. 
man who owned no land at all. 


old woman, who by a rare chance owned 
just her own homestead—she was a social 


THE OLD WOMAN LOST HER WONTED QUIET AND PATIENCE, 


AND 


He could 
understand the position of the man who 
owned much land, or the position of the 


But this 
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it all was, he had been answered in a few 
straight words that it was no part of the 
business of any Sheriff to question the 
action of any King, and that that little 
plot would remain the property of the old 
woman—to hold, to give away, to sell, to 


AND CURSED THE AGENT 


AND THE SHERIFF. 


anomaly. Andanomaliesofall kinds troubled 
the Sheriff; they made him angry ; and, 
which was even more tiring, they made 
him think. The whole thing had only 
been possible as the result of a royal 
whim; and when he’ had ventured to 
point out how extravagant and unnatural 


with as she would. And 
had sold it. 
relieved. 

It was not his fault that her desperate 
bargain had been made all in vain—that 
the life which she had saved at such awful 


cost to herself had been saved to 


do now she 


Yes, the Sheriff was greatly 


no 
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purpose. Had he planted the tree or 
directed the gale? 
stainless. 
unfeeling man. There were still arrange- 
ments to be made before the works of 
destruction and construction could be 
begun. Until the housebreaking gang 
actually stood the door of her 
cottage, the old woman was free to occupy 
it as before. The Sheriff felt that he was 
magnanimous; and, as he was anxious 
that the old woman should feel it too, he 
pointed it out to her explicitly. She 
thanked him meekly and withdrew. 

But it is possible that the old woman did 
not see things so clearly and logically as 
the Sheriff saw them. She went back to 
her cottage and pondered deeply, and the 
mastiff crouched and watched her. The 
light that age had quenched came back to 
her eyes. It had-meant life in her child- 
hood; and after that, love; and then, 
motherhood. Now it meant vengeance— 
that though the bargain was made, and she 
had no choice but to submit, the Sheriff 


His conscience was 
None the less, he was not an 


before 


should never laugh and banquet on that 
very spot where she had been born, and 
had lived out her seventy years, and had 
broken her heart, and would shortly die. 


Vengeance? There was but one in 
whom she could trust absolutely—Robin 
Hood—and he would not be back until 
the spring. How was she to let him 
know? How was she to tell him what 
to do? 

She could send no spoken message, 
and she could not even write her own 
name. 

But she found her way. Few there were 
who held the secret of the caves, as Robin 
<dlid, but she was one of the few. These 
<aves pierced a long low hill. They had 
not the extent of the great caverns which 
formed his winter quarters, but they could 
form a hiding-place at need, and they gave 
him many ways of baffling pursuit. When 
Robin came back in the spring, he might 
go here, and he might go there; and, 
wherever else he went, it was quite certain 
that he would pass through that secret 
passage. It was there, then, that the old 
woman decided to leave for him her 
message. 
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She went by night. Once inside the 
caves, she lit the torch that she carried 
and looked around until she found the 
smooth low rock. Often before had she 
written on it her letters to Robin Hood. 
They were strange wordless letters—a sign 
told all. A complete circle told him to 
lie close; an incomplete circle showed 
that it was safe to go abroad; one line told 
that his quarry was on a certain road, and 
crossed lines that the prey was to be sought 
on another. The message which she 
had to leave now was of a different kind, 
and she wondered if it would be read 
aright. 

She burned one end of a stick in the 
torch, and then slowly and laboriously 
began to draw. First, it was the picture of 
atree. It was an oak without foliage, an 
oak that had been blasted by the lightning. 
Roughly enough, but beyond the possi- 
bility of mistake for one who knew 
Sherwood as Robin knew it, she sketched 
the characteristic features of the tree. 
Underneath that she drew the outline of a 
spade. Against this she placed on the 
flat rock a little pile of sand. Then, taking 
the charred stick again, she drew a few 
lines to represent a falling house. That 
Robin should know from whom the 
message came, she added her usual sig- 
nature, the outline of an oak-leaf. 

Then she went back. She did not 
sleep that night. Even if she had not 
had work before her, she felt no need for 
sleep. The Sheriff's gang would come in 
the morning, and after that there would 
be long time for sleep. Backwards and 
forwards she went between the wood-pile 
and the house, laboriously dragging in the 
dry faggots and piling them up indoors. 
The old mastiff neyer moved or made a 
sound, knowing even in his sleep that this 
was the footstep of his mistress—not to be 
questioned, whatever strange thing she 
might choose to do, and at whatever 
strange hour. 

But he was awake and growling the 
next morning when he heard the voices 
at the bottom of the hill, as, armed 
with bars and axes, wherewith to break 
down the cottage, the Sheriff’s gang drew 
near. 
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[he old woman led him to the door and 
pointed. ‘‘At them!” she cried, and the 
dog sped down the hill. As he did so, 
she went back into the cottage, closing 
and barring the door. 

A few moments later thin 


AND 


streams of 
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man low. They knocked out the brute’s 
brains with a stroke from a crowbar. But 
it helped to delay them, and by the time 
that they reached the cottage the fire was 
beyond any control. 

But the Sheriff was again distressed. 


SHE BURNED ONE END OF A STICK IN THE TORCH, AND THEN SLOWLY 


AND LABORIOUSLY BEGAN TO DRAW. 


smoke came up through the chinks of the 
roof. The streams grewto clouds. Then 
through the clouds shot tongues of fire, 
ghastly in the sunlight. 
And the Sheriff’s men ? 
little that they could do. Even as they 
came up the hill, some fool of a dog 
dashed down upon them and laid the first 


March 


There was but 
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He was by no means beyond the reach of 
an emotional appeal. He knew that he 
was in the right. He was persuaded that 
the old woman had, from no fault of his, 
gone mad; but none the less he took a 
distaste to his new pavilion. And this 
lasted for at least a week, until all traces 


of the cottage had been cleared away and 
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he could direct the work without being 
unpleasantly reminded. After that, the 
building went on apace. A very army of 
men were employed upon it. And by the 


HE SOUGHT THE CONSOLATIONS OF PIETY, 


time that Robin returned to Sherwood in 
the spring, the pavilion was nearly ready 
for the entertainment of the Sheriff. 

* * * x 


Robin and the chief of his men heard 
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the whole story as the folk in Sherwood 
told it. ‘*‘ Then there will be some further 
message,” said Robin. And in the cavern, 
untouched, unseen by any eye since the 


AND MADE GREAT GIFTS TO THE CHURCH. 


old woman had limned it, they found the 
message. 
** What think you of it ?” said Robin. 
‘“*T read it,” said the Friar, ‘‘ that we 
must strike the Sheriff even as lightning 
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strikes an oak; from the spade I see that 
we must dig his grave. From this hill of 
sand and the falling house—ah, it baffles 
me!” 

“And what think you, Little John?” 
asked Robin gravely. 

“I have no skill in the reading of 
riddles, master. But surely it means, in 
one way or another, fighting.” 

“‘I also,” said Robin, ‘‘ have no skill, 
but I have faith. And here I will not lead, 
but follow as the dead woman points. 
This tree is not any tree you will. It is 
the Black Oak—the stricken oak that stands 
little more than a bow-shot from my Lord’s 
new building. Do you not remember how 
the two branches jut so-and-so, as they are 
here drawn ?” 

“True,” said Little John. ‘‘ 1 remember 
now.” 

“And since the spade is beneath the 
oak, therefore we must dig beneath the 
oak.” 

** But what help can there be in that ?” 
asked the Friar. ‘‘ And then—the sand ? 
the falling house? How do you read 
these ?” 

“That shall come later. Mayhap the 
first half of the riddle, if I be right, will 
disclose the second. There is a dead voice 
calling, and we must obey. To-night we 
will begin our work under the Black Oak.” 

% * % * 

Armed with their spades they dug 
through a long hour, and found—nothing. 

“°Tis useless,” said the Friar, panting 
with the hard work, ‘‘we have read the 
message wrong.” 

“Go on,” said Robin. ‘“ Dig deeper. 
If in another hour we find nothing, then 
I will read the message afresh.” 

But even as he spoke, Stutely exclaimed : 
“‘What is this, master? Surely we have 
struck some hidden stream.” 

From under the spade that he had just 
driven into the clay was pouring a flood of 
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yellow slush. Robin picked some of it up 
in his hands and examined it closely. 

““What is it? What is it?” they all 
asked. 

“It is the running sand,” said Robin 
Hood. “ Dig on and let it run out as fast 
as it will, for here is better vengeance than 
any man of us could have devised. Was 
it not her father that built the cottage, 
and knew what lay beneath? Even as 
this sand oozes out, it leaves an empty 
space beneath the foundations of my 
Lord’s new pavilion yonder, and by reason 
of this escape the foundations will fall in 
and all that the Sheriff has builded will be 
brought to naught.” 

And then no other word was spoken, 
and the digging went on until Robin 
called “Hold!” The yellow mud flowed 
in a broad stream now, and went on 
flowing while Robin and his men slept, 
and the night ended in a fine spring 
morning. 

* * * * 

And as Robin had said, even so it 
happened. For the men at work on the 
pavilion heard strange sounds below them, 
as of thunder prisoned in the earth. And 
shortly afterwards the walls began to crack 
and gape. Then, one and all, they left 
the work ; for they saw that a curse was on 
the place. 

Nor did the Sheriff attempt to persuade 
them to return. He went in great fear and 
sought the consolations of piety, and made 
great gifts to the Church. 

And on a still, dark night, when no 
wind blew and a man could not see a span 
before his face, there came a crash and a 
shock of sound followed for some moments 
by a low, continuous murmur. It started 
the beasts of the forest from their sleep, 
and sent them flying as in panic 

And when the morning broke the 
Sheriff’s pleasure-house was levelled to 
the ground. 
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T could scarcely be claimed even in 
these days by the most ardent votary 
of naturai history that his subject can 
rightly be described as an exact science, 
although by comparison with such know- 
ledge as antiquity could boast, it might 
well be deemed so—for, in truth, the 
zoological expert of pre-Christian days 
was “‘sadly to seek” in accurate statement 
of matters of fact, 
nor was his medizval 
brother in this re- 
spect one whit better. 
Almost without ex- 
ception, and with an 
altogether refreshing 
credulity, they ac- 
cepted as true the 
obviously impossible, 
taking, as it were 
the patristic ‘‘ credo 
guia absurdum” as 
a motto, and trans- 
mitting their nebu- 
lous ideas one to 
another with their 
respective names and 
addresses appended 
as a guarantee of 
good faith. The same statements many 
times repeated may be found, and in 
almost identical words ; thus, selecting an 
instance at random, we learn how best to 
doctor a sick lion and ensure his recovery 
withal— 

1. “The lyon is never sick but of the 
peevishness of his stomache, and then the 
way to cure him is to ty unto him certaine 
shee apes ; these mocke and mowe at him 
in malapert sauciness ; but as soon as hee 
tastes their blood he is perfectly well.” 

z. “A lyon falling into sickness can be 
cured and healed of his disease by none 
other medicine than by devouring an ape, 
which is a soveraine salve against the 
lyon’s sore.” 
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3. ‘‘A lyon being sick of a quartane ague 
eats and devours apes, and so is healed, 
hence we know that apes’ blood is good 
against an ague.” 

This interesting statement is on the 
authority respectively of Pliny, trans- 
lated by Philemon Holland, A®lian 
(Abraham Fleming), and Jean Baptist 
Porta, and may be commended to the 


BATTLE OF PYGMIES AND CRANES.— MUNSTER. 


notice of menagerie proprietors and 
authorities at zoological gardens. But what 
strikes one as somewhat remarkable is that 
Porta, a scientific man much addicted to 
original research, should have been content 
to echo such a tale, without, apparently, 
taking any steps to verify his remarkable 
assertions. But disillusions are unpopular ; 
it is infinitely more pleasant to move in 
an atmosphere of fairy glamour than to be 
fast bound by trammels of cold exactitude, 
and the wondrous yarns of Ctesias and 
his tribe appealed far more strongly to 
the popular imagination than the scientific 
investigations of Aristotle, in whose book 
of animals surprisingly few wonder-tales 
are to be found, and even when they do 
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occur there is apparently every reason to 
believe that the text is faulty. Thus, of 
the salamander he says that there are 
‘certain animals so made that fire cannot 
burn them; and it is even maintained that 
fire itself is extinguished if the salamander 
but walks through it,” on which M. 
Barthélemy St. Hilaire remarks that the 
fable undoubtedly originated after Aris- 
totle’s day, hence the mere mention of 
it is sufficient to prove the passage 
apocryphal. St. Augustine, in the “ Civi- 
tate Dei,” also remarks that Aristotle does 
not say he observed it, nor Pliny, and that 
Dioscorides says it is impossible. But 
Aristotle was a skilled observer ; moreover, 
every facility was afforded him by Alexander 
the Great, who spared no money for the 
object in view—namely, an exhaustive 
inquiry into the subject of Natural History. 
As a result, we have a work of which 
Buffon said that, ‘‘although the moderns 
have added their discoveries to those of 
the ancients, yet I do not see that we 
have many works that can take precedence 
of those of Aristotle,” a striking testimony 


ONE OF TW@ HAIRY SISTERS.— ALDROVANDUS. 


to the logical precision and completeness 
of execution of the celebrated Stagirite, 
who, notwithstanding the rancorous attacks 
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of Bacon, thus held pre-eminence in the 
eyes of the celebrated naturalist.* 


After the third century, and the days of 


ONE OF TWO HAIRY SISTERS.— ALDROVANDUS. 


Elian and Athenzus, nobody seems to 
have taken the subject in hand, until, in 
the thirteenth century, there arrived on 
the scene the erudite Cologne professor, 
Albertus Magnus, who, however, did not 
improve much upon Aristotle. After him, 
in the early Middle Ages, there appeared 
the “‘ Physiologus,” a book which may be 
described as a sort of general vade mecum 
for the common or field naturalist, with 
this added peculiarity, however : that most 
of the fantastic tales incident to the subject 
were reproduced and accompanied by far- 
fetched expositions, the legends being 
valiantly treated in allegorical fashion as 
materialised teachings of patristic theology. 
Written in Greek, and translated into very 
many languages, the book had an 
enormous circulation for many centuries, 
which may serve to account for the 
general acceptance by medizval authors 


* In Cosmopolis for May 1896, M. Barthélemy St. 
Hilaire, in a letter to his grand-niece, says of 
Aristotle: ‘ Je le regarde, pour ma part, comme le 
plus puissant génie que Dieu ait jamais fait, et qu’il 


fera peut-étre dans l’avenir. Son histoire naturelle 
est une gloire prodigieuse pour la Gréce et pour la 
philosophie.”’ 
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of the stories in which the “ unveracious 
Maundeville” delighted. 

Properly to acquaint oneself with the 
writings, say, of Pliny the elder, or 
authors such as Munster, Aldrovandus, 
or Purchas, is not exactly child’s play, 
on account of their prolixity and com- 
prehensiveness of plan. Gaily and with 
light heart did they set forth on their 
campaigns, the object of which was to 
describe the world and all that therein is; 
they had their say on everything living and 
dead—in the heavens above, in the earth 
beneath, and in the waters under the earth. 
Not even did small details 
of a personal nature escape 
their attention, as when 
we read of a Newfound- 
land tribe (the Armouchi- 
quois) who “wash not 
themselves at meales, ex- 
cept they be monstrous 
foule.” Small wonder, 
therefore, if in such a mass 
of material a pretty large 
leaven of fiction should be 
found, which obtained 
general credence, with here 
and there a feeble protest, 
as of Bernard of Clairvaux, 
until Thomas Browne 
set himself to investigate it 
from an independent standpoint, embody- 
ing the result in his quaintly amusing 
if pedantic ‘“ Vulgar Errors.” Most 
quarters of the globe, from “Libyan 
Deserts” to ‘‘the pole Articke” con- 
tributed their myths of strange men and 
beasts, but, as might be expected, Africa 
and the surrounding oceans and India 
furnished perhaps the most numerous 
examples...- 

It willbe well to glance at the men 
by whom the remote quarters of the 
globe were peopled by the writers of 
antiquity. All are familiar with Milton’s 
lines beginning, ‘‘As when a gryphon 
through the wilderness”; if we, too, 
pursue the Arimaspian, it will be to 
the ‘frosty Caucasus,” to “ thrilling 
regions of thick-ribbed ice.” So far as 
can be known, this being, the Ari- 
maspian, was first materialised by Aristeas 


Sir 
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of Proconnesus, who must himself have 
been a fairly interesting personality, for he 
can be quoted as an example of the old 
folklore tale about people whose souls left 
their bodies through their mouths, in 
form of a bee or other creature, going 
off, so to speak, on an extra-corporeal 
spree, and anon returning to their mean- 
while inert tenement of clay—in the 
case under notice a raven was the form 
in which it masqueraded, according to 
Pliny. However that may be, Aristeas 
arrived among the Issedones, whether dis- 
severed from his soul or in company with 


TWO-HEADED WILD GEESE.— SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE. 


it, deponent wotteth not—Herodotus says 


he “was wrapped in Bacchic fury.” 
Above this Scythian tribe dwelt the 
Arimaspians, men with one eye, whose 
neighbours, again, were the gold-guarding 
griffins, they in turn bordering upon the 
Hyperboreans. Having discovered this 
much, our hero, in his more or less sober 
moments, revealed himself in the character 
of a minor bard, and wrote a poem, fortu- 
nately only in three books, the interest of 
which was due less to his treatment of the 
subject than to the subject itself, but it 
served to set the ball rolling ; A®schylus, 
Herodotus, Pliny, and later writers took it 
up, and it thus remained one of the current 
fables. It did not, of course, escape the 
attention of Sir Thomas Browne, who 
remarks that Herodotus wrote by hearsay, 
and, further, ‘‘ that Michovius, who had 
expressly written of those parts, plainly 
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affirmed that there is neither gold nor 
griffins in that country,” a matter-of- 
fact thrust which must have come as a 
rude shock to the credulous believer. 
Pliny announces that these men “ dwel 
about that famous cave or whole out of 
which the North-East wind issueth, called 
Gescleithron,” that they have “one eie 
only in the mids of their forehead, and 
these maintain war about the mettall 
mines of gold, especially with griffons, a 
kind of-wilde beasts that flie, and strive as 
eagerly to keepe and hold those golden 
mines as the Arimaspians to disseize them 
thereof.” 

The griffins are described by Pausanias 
as being beasts like lions, with wings 
and beaks like eagles, and there are 
similar references in A®lian to battles 
fought with Indians for their gold. The 
tales of the Cyclops and of the Garden 
of the Hesperides suggest themselves. 
Whatever date we assign to Homer, he and 
Hesiod must, at any rate, have been anterior 
to Aristeas, who lived, as the learned 
consider, about 5808.c.; the root idea 


of the matter, therefore, may be supposed 
to have been supplied by the great epic 


poet. The conjecture has been hazarded 
that the Issedones and neighbouring tribes 
invented the tale about these dreadful 
combats, being anxious to scare away the 
too inquisitive stranger, and keep the 
gold-mining industry in their own control; 
for it would appear, Michovius notwith- 
standing, that the metal does really exist 
in the mountains in the north of Asia. 

Africa, according to a Greek proverb, 
was always producing something new; but 
India, in racing phrase, ran a pretty good 
second. As a matter of fact, an astonish- 
ing number of these tales have reference 
as much to the one as to the other. “‘ Had 
these ancient worthies,” asks Colonel 
Yule, “‘a Murray, from whom they pilfered 
experiences as modern travellers do? I 
think they had, but their Murray lay in the 
traditional yarns of the Arab sailors with 
whom they voyaged, handed down perad- 
venture from the time of Herodotus almost 
to our own day.” Asia and Africa were 
somewhat jumbled up together in the 
confused minds of the old writers, for 
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whom “‘scientific delimitations of frontier” 
as yet were not, although, as we 
may suppose, the Red Sea might well 
have claimed recognition; indeed, we 
find the Dominican Jordanus writing of 
Eastern Africa, south of Abyssinia, as 
‘* India tertia,” imagining, presumably, that 
it formed part of the first-named continent, 
though, to be sure, he says he had never 
been there, but wrote from authorities to 
whom he applies the suitable epithet 
“trustworthy.” A strong point with most 
of them was the supposed existence in all 
nature of sympathies and antipathies: 
birds, animals, herbs, even stones were 
in close agreement one with another, knit 
in brotherly love or else at daggers drawn, 
and exhaustive lists are to be found of the 
unexpected results which, through know- 
ledge of this, an expert could produce. It 
is worth knowing, for instance, that “‘ with 
the Gall of a chameleon cut into water 
Wheezles will be called together.” 
Among other marvels in which Africa 
held such pre-eminence is one related 
by Peter Heylyn: the evidence, to be 
sure, is not at first hand—it seldom was— 
but he quotes a gentleman who said 
the occurrence witnessed by one 
Stephen Dupleis, who was, it is pleasant 
to learn, ‘‘a sober and discerning man.” 
** About five miles from Cairo there is a 
place in which, every Good Friday, yearly, 
there appear the heads, legs, and arms of 
men rising out of the ground, to a very 
great number, which, if any man draw 
near unto them or touch any of them, will 
shrink again into the earth.” The worthy 
geographer, nevertheless, seems to have 
had his suspicions, and was inclined to 
believe the whole thing, very literally, “a 
plant,” inasmuch as he goes on to say it 
may have been an “ imposture of some 
watermen, who stick them in the sand 
overnight, to obtain the ferrying over 
of many thousands of people to see 
it.” There seems to have been no 
particular difficulty in procuring the neces- 
sary stock-in-trade for this spectacle, 
which serves the author as a convenient 
illustration in eschatology, for, his doubts 
notwithstanding, he regarded it as “a 
strange forerunner of the resurrection of 
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the whole body, presented yearly, in the 
rising of these several parts.” 

Of the existence of Pygmies there is, of 
course, no doubt, as recent African dis- 
covery has proved; but their reputed 
battles with the cranes is a quaint conceit. 
Homer seems the earliest authority: ‘“‘ The 
Trojans marched with clamour and with 
shouting like unto birds, even as when 
there goeth up before heaven a clamour 
of cranes which flee from the coming of 
winter and sudden rain, and fly with 
clamour towards the streams of ocean, 
bearing slaughter and fate to 
men, and in early morn offer 
cruel battle.” ‘Textual criti- 
cism, however, appears to 
throw doubt on the authen- 
ticity of this passage. Simi 
larly, M. Barthélemy de St. 
Hilaire remarks that the 
parallel in Aristotle is usually 
considered apocryphal. The 
Greek philosopher says the 
cranes fly from Scythia to 
Upper Egypt, to the source 
of the Nile, and there make 
war on the Pygmies, who are 
men of tiny stature, with 
horses to correspond! Pliny 
places them in the East of 
India, but this need occasion 
no surprise, for, as already observed, the two 
countries have most of their marvels in 
common. Munster, whose illustration we 
reproduce, follows the Roman naturalist, 
and remarks that these mannikins are 


the Pygmy 


worsted in their encounters with the 
cranes. ‘‘ Riding upon rams and goats, 


and armed with bows and arrows, they sally 
forth every spring with their whole avail- 
able forces, go down to the sea, where 
they make foule worke among the egges 
and yong cranelines newly hatched, which 
they destroy without pitty”; the expedi- 
tions last three months, and were it not 
for these raids, they would be exterminated 
by the increasing flocks of cranes. Strabo, 
with whom we may agree, does not think 
these combats have ever been seen by 
any witness of credit; Jordanus places 
his Pygmies in Java, where they are 
the size of a 


four 


boy three or 
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years old, all shaggy like a he-goat; 
and Marco Polo, writing about Sumatra, 
says that stuffed Pygmies were made 
up for the Western markets by shaving 
monkeys; “for neither in India nor in 
any other country, however savage, are 
there men so small as these pretended 
ones.” 

Of a nation of Indian nomads, the 
Syricte, we learn that instead of noses 
they have only two small holes, and “after 
the manner of snakes they have their legs 
and feet limmer, wherewith they crawl and 
creep,” a grammatical construction which 
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seems to postulate the existence of reptiles 
fitted with what Sir Piercie Shafton might 
have called crural appendages. The 
two sisters reproduced from Aldrovandus 
would prove attractive for the showman : 
they were aged eight and twelve re- 
spectively. The author adds that a 
certain Sarmatian brought him a piece 
of a hairy man’s skin, which was pre- 
served in the Museum of Bologna; that he 
used to carry a piece of it about with him 
in a ring, “‘ for use in the treatment of con- 
vulsions, and with the best possible results. 
Of abnormal integument also were the 
white hennes of Java, without fetheres, but 
they beren white wolle, as sheep don”; 
thus Maundeville; also: “ In that countree 
and others thereabouten there ben wylde 
Gees that han two hedes, and many othere 
dyverse Bestes and foules that be not seyn 
amonges us.” 
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Revisiting Egypt under the guidance 


of the old naturalists and cosmographers, 
we are introduced amongst other marvels 


CYNOCEPHALUS.— ALDROVANDUS. 


to a tribe of beings called Cynocephali 
or Cynamolgi, but the information we 


glean concerning them, perhaps not 
unnaturally, is vague and nebulous be- 
yond description. A dog-headed race 
of some sort they were, so much is clear, 
and as Aldrovandus has kindly furnished 
us with an illustration of one of these 
creatures, which (or should it be who ?) 
lived upon a wholesome diet of goat’s 
milk, we reproduce it, and translate his 
remarks. Using the two names synony- 
mously, he observes that the tribe are in 
the habit of making a sort of defensive 
armour by plastering their bodies all over 
with mud; that is to say, they first of all 
go into water, and then roll on the ground 
until enough dust adheres to envelop the 
body; this covering becomes baked by 
the sun, and the process being repeated, 
the strata become sufficiently thick 
and numerous to form a species of 
defensive armour which is proof against 
arrows. 

Immediately after this description the 


guileless Professor proceeds to rebuke 


NATURE 


IN OLDEN TIMES. 
Marco Polo for Azs credulity in the matter 
ofthe Cynocephali. Poor Paulus Venetus ! 
everybody seems to “have kept a wary 
eye” upon him ; but it is amusing to note 
these instances of the pot calling the kettle 
black. Pliny, for example, when writing 
on the subject of were - wolves, says: 
“It is really wonderful to what a length 
the credulity of the Greeks will go! There 
is no falsehood, however barefaced, to 
which some of them cannot be found to 
bear testimony.” Glass houses and stones 
galore! But he lost no opportunity of 
having a fling at the hateful outlander—to 
whom, nevertheless, his nation owed a 
considerable debt. Aldrovandus, to return, 
will not deny that “‘there may have been, 
or even still may be, men who bark, but 
they fall within the category of monsters.” 
Jordanus, with a touching reflection on 
the marvels of Nature, adds the information 
that ‘‘their women are said to be beau- 
tiful” ; but we are left in the dark as to 
what the standard of beauty was: it might, 
of course, have been that of Venus 
Callipyge. 

The learned editor remarks that this 
story of the Dominican friar probably 
referred to the Andaman Islanders. Ibn 


BLEMMY AND CYNOCEPHALUS.— MUNSTER. 


Batuta, perhaps rather confused as to 
locality, says, ‘‘ Their men are of the same 
form with that their 


ourselves, except 
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mouths are like those of dogs, but the 
women have mouths like other folks.” 
This was the Arab traveller who witnessed 
the celebrated trick regarding which there 
has been considerable discussion—namely, 
that of a man throwing the loose end of a 
rope up into the air, where it remains fixed, 
climbing up, and disappearing. Batuta’s 
companion, however, if memory fail not, 
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read Sir Walter Raleigh’s “ Discovery of 
Guiana,” and used the words in compliment 
to him; for the explorer places a tribe 
called the Ewaipanoma on the Caora 
River, and says of them that their 
“‘heads appear not above their shoulders 
and their mouths in the middle of their 
breasts, and that a long traine of haire 
groweth backward between their shoulders.” 


SEA MONSTERS.— MUNSTER. 


frankly confessed that he saw nothing of 
the sort. 

That there was about these old-world 
monstrosities a glamour which surpassed 
even the interest taken by the multitude of 
to-day in Messrs. Barnum and Bailey’s 
**Human Freaks” at Olympia, is hinted 
by Shakspere in the words he puts. into the 
Moor’s mouth when he would “ beguile” 
the gentle Desdemona “of her tears” by 
discoursing of— 

Anthropophagi and men whose heads 


Do grow beneath their shoulders. 


It has been thought that the poet had 


Humboldt also met an old Indian who had 
seen headless men with his own eyes. 
But Shakspere’s description is equally 
applicable to the Blemmyz of Pliny, re- 
producing the vain tales of Ctesias and 
Megasthenes. The position of the tribe 
varied at different epochs, but their 
predatory and savage habits gave rise 
to extraordinary reports; it has been 
suggested that their habit of sinking upon 
one knee and bowing the head to the 
breast when in the act of resisting a 
cavalry charge may have given rise to the 
superstition. 





HE Duke of Manchester attains his 
majority on the 3rd of this month. 
He succeeded his father, the eighth Duke, 
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THE DUKE OF MANCHESTER. 


who reigned only two years, in 1892. The 
young Duke has German and Spanish 
as well as English blood in his veins. 
His grandmother, now the Duchess of 
Devonshire, was the daughter of the 
Comte d’Alten, of Hanover; his mother 


is a Spaniard of Cuba. Death has been 
so busy with the Manchester family 
that there are no fewer than three 
Duchesses living—namely, the widow of 
the sixth Duke (who afterwards married 
Sir Stevenson Blackwood), of the seventh 
Duke (who is now Duchess of Devonshire), 
and of the eighth Duke. The Dukedom 
came to the Montagus in 1719, when 
Charles, the fourth Earl of Manchester, 
was honoured thus for espousing the cause 
of the House of Hanover. The present 
Duke is said to have literary tastes. 


Sir Henry Burdett is the Knight 
Hospitaller in all literalness. For many 
years he has taken the keenest interest in 
the financial position of the London 
Hospitals, his grasp of finance having 
been strengthened by his connection (as 
secretary) with the Share and Loan Depart- 
ment of the Stock Exchange. He has 
written many books on hospitals, notably 
‘‘ Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities,” which 
is the year-book of philanthropy, and he 
edits the paper called the Hospital. 


He is now enthusiastic over his scheme 
for augmenting the Prince of Wales's 
Hospital Fund by enlisting the services 
of children. His idea is that every child 
should purchase a specially prepared little 
stamp-album for sixpence, and insert a 
shilling and a half-crown hospital stamp 
im it. The child is then entitled to have 
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its portrait taken free, and inserted in 
the book, while another portrait, signed 
by the little sitter, will go to form the 
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BRAMSTON BEACH, 


MR. W. W. 
“ Father of the House of Commons.” 


Great Roll of Subscribers to be presented 
to the Prince. 


The House of Commons has got a new 
“Father” now, and this time the Con- 
servatives claim him; for though Mr. 
W. W. Bramston Beach has represented 
the Andover Division of Hampshire only 
since 1857—whereas the late Mr. Villiers 
had sat since 1835—he is the oldest 
member of the Commons. Sir John 
Mowbray has really sat four years longer, 
but not with that continuity which entitles 
him to the fathership of the House. Mr. 
Beach, who is the cousin of Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach, is seventy-two. He lives 
the life of a country gentleman, and has 
been Master of the Vine Hounds for some 
twenty years. 


The deadness of politics has been miti- 
gated by the return of Lord Charles 
Beresford to action as member for York. 
He had a narrow escape of defeat (only 
by eleven votes), and yet he is so popular 
that his election has not been a dis- 
appointment even to his opponents. Lord 
Charles, who is the eldest uncle of the 
present Marquis of Waterford, celebrated 
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his fifty-second birthday last month. His 
house, long known as “the fighting 
Beresfords,” has found a typical repre- 
sentative in him. His command of H.M.S. 
Condor at the bombardment of Alexandria 
in 1882, and his saving of Sir Charles 
Wilson’s column in the Nile Expedition 
of 1884-85 showed his fighting mettle. 
Similarly, in the theoretical tactics of 
the Navy, he made his voice heard as 
Junior Lord of the Admiralty. At York he 
gave a taste of his qualities as a political 
antagonist, and his recent speech against 
the worship of the Golden Calf by English 
Society places him on a distinct side on a 
great question of the day. 


Though Lord Charles will not figure in 
the new Nile Campaign, the conduct of the 
expedition is in good keeping in the hands 
of Major-General William Forbes Gat- 
acre, C.B., who holds the Distinguished 
Service Order. In 1862, at the age of 
nineteen, he entered the 77th Regiment, 
and has seen a lot of service—with the 
Hazara Field Force in 1888, and in Chitral 
during 1895. He has taught at the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst, has been 
























MAJOR-GENERAL W. F. 
Who Commands the British Troops in Egypt, 


GATACRE, C.B., D.S.O., 


a Plague Commissioner at Bombay, and 
commanded an infantry brigade at Alder- 


shot. He is married to a daughter of 
Lord Davey. 
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Herewith I give the portraits of probably 
the oldest and the youngest actresses on 
our stage. Mrs. Keeley has- entered her 
ninety-third year, for she was born on 
Nov. 22, 1805. She is still a lively old 
lady, full of good humour, and ever taking 
a kindly interest in young players. In 
her cosy house in Pelham Crescent she 
receives hosts of friends, and on her 
birthdays hundreds of congratulations are 
sent to her. 


The youngest actress is surely Miss Elsa 
Moxter, the pretty little creature who 
brings in the crystal slippers for Cinder- 
ella in the Garrick pantomime. She is 
an American, and appeared first at the 
Palace Theatre. Her charm is wholly 
childlike, for she has the most ‘engaging 
little ways, and enjoys the entertainment 
as much as any child “ in front.” She sings 
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MRS. KEELEY, TAT. NINETY-THREE. 


very cleverly. With her white gown and 
her golden wand she looks the prettiest 
fairy you could picture. 
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Miss Constance Collier, the handsome 
gipsy girl in ‘‘ One Summer’s Day,” at the 
Comedy Theatre, has had a most meri- 
torious career. She began as one of the 
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MISS ELSA MOXTER AS CRYSTAL 
IN *“‘ CINDERELLA,” AT THE GARRICK THEATRE. 


handsome ladies of the chorus in the 
Gaiety, and but for her ambition might 
have been piping in “The Circus Girl” 
in pretty frocks at this moment. But 
she looked about her. She appeared as 
Cleopatra in the Empire ballet of ‘‘ Faust.” 
She went to the Duke of York’s Theatre 
to act under Mr. Charles Cartwright’s 
management. She served with Mr. Wilson 
Barrett, physically fitting her part in ‘‘ The 
Daughters of Babylon” like a glove; and 
now she has made a real success as the 
gipsy in Mr. H. V. Esmond’s pretty play. 


The award of a hundred guineas which 
the Academy offered to the author of the 
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MISS CONSTANCE COLLIER AS THE GIPS¥Y IN “‘ONE SUMMER’S DAY,” AT THE COMEDY. 
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best book of 1897 went to the right man 
in Mr. Stephen Phillips, while Mr. W. E. 
Henley was a good second with his 
sketch of Burns. Mr. Phillips is the son of 
a Prebendary at Peterborough Cathedral, 
and began his career as an actor. His 
first poetry appeared at Oxford in 1890, 
under the title of ‘ Primavera,” and 
last year Mr. Elkin Mathews published 
his poem ‘Christ in Hades” in the 
‘Shilling Garland” series, in which, by 
the way, another much-praised poet, Mr. 
Henry Newbolt, made his bow with the 
patriotic ballads called ‘‘ Admirals All.” 
‘Christ in Hades ” was praised immensely 
by some critics, notably the Spectafor, and 
since then Mr. Phillips has been a made 
man—in point of critical recognition. He 
is very successful in reading his own poems, 
his actor training standing him here in 
good stead. 


Mr. Henley, of course, has also written 
some exceedingly able verse ; but it is as a 
master of prose, as a critic, pungent and 
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Who has iWon 100 Guineas for his Poetry. 
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dominating, that his influence is most felt. 
If the English stage had been other than 
a place for mere amusement, his plays, 
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MR. E. J. GREGORY, R.A. 


written in conjunction with Stevenson, 
would have placed him in a high position. 


Mr. Edward J. Gregory, one of the new 
Royal Academicians, is a native of South- 


ampton, where he was born in 1850. He 
began climbing at the lowest rung of the 
art ladder — namely, by entering the 
engineer’s drawing office of the P. and O. 
Company, and attending the local School 
of Art under Mr. Herkomer. At the age 
of nineteen he went to South Kensington, 
and within four years became a member 
of the Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours. Ten years more saw him an 
Associate of the Academy, to the full 
honours of which he has now been 
elevated. 


The Earl of Rosslyn, who has become a 
professional actor (in Mr. Pinero’s new 
play) under the name of Mr. James Erskine, 
is twenty-nine years old. The “artistic” 
is in his veins, for his father was a poet 
and wrote some excellent sonnets, while 
his eldest sister, the Duchess of Suther- 
land, took to literature early in her career 
by writing “‘How I Spent My Twentieth 
Birthday.” Lord Rosslyn has long been 
a keen amateur actor. 





